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New Tool 


A new and highly useful brown has been given the 
cclorsman in 


SELLA FAST BROWS Dh EXTRA 


One of the most interesting of recent color developments, 
expressly created for the leather industry for chrome tan 
grain and suede leathers, Sella Fast Brown D R Extra (a 
homogeneous dyestuff) ... 


@ Produces a richness of overtone which is outstand- 
ing, with... 

@ pile-up or cumulative build-up to a depth of down- 
tone obtainable with few dyestuffs, and... 

@ penetrability which gives exceptional top-buffing 
qualities. 


Pamphlet available 


The level dyeing properties, characteristic of the Sella tte 


Fast series, make for distinguished, saleable grain leather 
with a minimum of color rejects. 


Gai GEIGY COMPANY, Ic. 


Dyestuff Makers Since 1859 8989-91 BARCLAY STREET, NEW YORK 8, NEW YORK 








BRANCH OFFICES: Boston * Charfotte, N.C. * Chicago * Los Angeles * Philadelphia 
Portland, Ore. * Providence * Toronto 
IN GREAT BRITAIN: The Geigy Co., Ltd., National Buildings, Parsonage, Manchester 
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The NEW Prime Innersole No. 2 for welt construction makes money 
for you by effecting substantial savings in production costs. 

Faster? Yes, much faster production. Add to this such important 
shoemaking qualities as added strength without rigidity and more exact 
margins. 

Has this NEW Prime Innersole No. 2 been tested under actual shoe- 
making conditions? Of course! And it has been found to fill a great 
need in today’s highly competitive market. 


Big claims, you say. Well. let’s prove them to you. 
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Leather industry speculating on what Ben 
Gold, president of International Fur & Leather Workers 
Union and avowed Communist, will do when union needs 
services of NLRB. Gold.has ordered union officials sign 
non-Communist affidavit to comply with Taft-Hartley law, 
obviously cannot do the same himself. Even if he did, 
NLRB would probably throw it out as a blind. 


Gold will resign as president if showdown 
comes. He realizes that IFLWU is facing strong opposi- 
tion from other unions, may be forced to call upon NLRB 
in tight spot. Question is whether NLRB will grab bait, 
protect union. Everybody knows Gold will remain power 
behind IFLWU throne, call the plays from behind scenes. 


CIO Executive Committee hearing and con- 
sequent expulsion of “disaffiliated” IFLWU brought out 
several amusing points. Board cited report from Soviet 
Union printed in Aug., 1949, Fur and Leather Worker, 
IFLWU’s newspaper, which built up Russia as “workers’ 
paradise.” Among quaint descriptions of life in Russia, 
author Bill Gropper said, “There is plenty of food and cloth- 
ing; there are luxury items . . . there are no police watch- 
ing me... there is no anti-Semitism ... the peasants today 
ride in automobiles . . . they are wealthy and educated . . . 
they own original paintings by the top Soviet artists, among 
many other luxuries.” 


In expelling IFLWU, CIO Board said its mem- 
bers “were of course aware” that Ben Gold and Irving Pot- 
ash were members of Communist Party but added “these 
facts would not, if they stood alone, sustain the charges 
against the IFLWU.” However, survey of Fur and Leather 
Worker, including articles as above, showed that “policies 
and activities of the IFLWU have been, and are today, di- 
rected toward the achievement of the program and purposes 
of the Communist Party.” 


Shoe manufacturers apparently not too 
leery of rising leather prices as yet. Judging from mar- 
ket reports, sales continue good with even the much- 
neglected sole leather tanners coming in for share of sales. 
Calf and side leathers short, in heavy demand, with no im- 
mediate prospect of easing. 


Manufacturers who look for July vacations 
to have levelling effect on leather prices will be disap- 
pointed. Even if prices ease during that period, they will 
bounce back almost immediately with resumption of shoe 
Operations. Hide and skin markets too tight, permit tan- 
ners little or no leeway. Many shoe manufacturers accept- 
ing situation, concentrating on production of higher priced 
lines rather than cutting down on quality to keep shoe prices 
at present levels. 
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Department store sales of women’s shoes 
for first four months 1950 only 1% behind same period of 
1949. This from Federal Reserve System reports based on 
data from 217 of nation’s leading department stores. April 
sales fell 9% below last year but much of this due to earlier 
Easter which pushed ahead many sales into March. 

Sales of children’s shoes in some 208 depart- 
ment stores ran 6% behind 1949 for same period, a full 
20% below April 1949. Men’s and boys’ shoes and slippers 
ran 2% ahead for 1950 period, two percent below April last 
ear. 
- In department store basements, 123 stores 
reported sales of all types shoes ran 12% below April and 
were off 5% for the first four months 1950. 


Heavy consumer spending to continue 
through 1950 at least, according to 1950 Survey of Con- 
sumer Finances by Federal Reserve Board. Board’s findings 
based on survey of 3000 families made during last Jan. and 
Feb. FRB says best prospects for high-level purchases in 
durable goods and houses but nation’s consumers are in 
strong financial position with members of all income and 
occupational groups boasting wide holdings of liquid assets. 

Consumer price resistance to high prices 
appears on decline. Report states proportion of those 
looking for price decline dropped to one-third interviewed 
from one-half in 1949 surveys. On the other hand, some 
increase reported in proportion that though prices would 
probably rise in coming months. Most of those looking for 
price declines expected them in hard goods lines. 


April imports of hides and skins valued at 
$7,700,000, only $300,000 below March figure of $8 mil- 
lion and some $2,300,000 above $5,400,000 of April last 
year. Monthly average during all 1949 was $6 million com- 
pared to pre-war average of $3,900,000. Accelerated im- 
ports this year should bring 1950 monthly average well 
above last year. 

Imports of leather semi-manufactures to- 
taled $1.5 million in April against $1.7 million in March, 
1950 and $1.1 million in April 1949. Finished leather 
goods imports were valued at $1 million in April compared 
to $1.3 million in March and only $800,000 in April 1949. 
Monthly average in 1949 was also $800,000, slight gain over 
$500,000 monthly pre-war average. 


1950 dividends payments due for new rec- 
ord of $9.5 billions. Due to fine profit year (close to 
1948 record) with more profits left for dividends distribu- 
tion because of reduced capital expenditures by corporations. 
News should encourage investors. However, some indus- 
tries—such as tanning—will see no lush profits in 1950. 
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Modern Shoemaking: Not Art But Engineering 


T’S time we stop;ed regarding 

shoemaking as an “art” and see 
it in its genuine, modern light—as a 
process of engineering, of mass- 
production manufacturing that calls 
for technological skill rather than 
personalized talent. 

The so-called “art” of shoemak- 
ing died when mechanical equipment 
and assembly line procedures were 
introduced, decades ago. Shoemak- 
ing was an art when shoes were made 
by hand, when a single individual 
made the shoe from start to finish. 
Today shoes are assembled, each 
operator contributing one special 
part to the fabrication of the shoe. 
Today it’s mechanization, not art. 

There are only a couple of aspects 
remaining where art plays a role to- 
day. For example, in making the 
master model of a last; or in the de- 
signing of the shoe or the patterns. 
The rest is streamlined engineering. 

Why do they persist on calling 
shoemaking an art? The motive may 
be termed the “psychological urge.” 
All of us like to feel that there is 
something distinctive and _ special 
about our occupations—that what we 
do requires a little more skill and 
talent than required by other occu- 
pations. This gives a boost to our 
prestige, to morale. Thus, if we say 
that shoemaking is an “art” it tends 
to lift us—though only in our own 
minds—to a higher level of endeavor. 
In short, we’re not mechanics but 
artists. Psychologically it registers a 
big difference in the mind. 

But we must face one realistic fact: 
it is only those who feel inadequate 
who feel the need to lift themselves 
by artificial means. There is no rea- 
son in the world why the shoe in- 
dustry need feel an inferiority com- 
plex which inspires the term “art” in 
reference to shoemaking. We do not 
hear that the making of other wearing 
apparel is an art—though once, long 
ago, it was. The only art left in that 
occupation is in the designing of the 
product, as in our own industry. 

But this is far more than a quib- 
bling of terminology. Whether you 
call shoemaking art or engineering 
is, in itself, unimportant. What is 


4 


important is the misconception given 
to modern shoemaking by using the 
term art instead of engineering. 

We cannot mass-produce any prod- 
uct in this modern day unless the 
principles of engineering are applied. 
We cannot speak of modern plant 
efficiency, of increased savings in 
money and time, of higher produc- 
tivity and improved working condi- 
tions, of lower costs and prices, unless 
we associate shoemaking with engi- 
neering rather than art. Shoemak- 
ing as an “art” has never served to 
appreciably change these factors 
leading to a higher standard of liv- 
ing. Only engineering has worked 
to this end. 

The more we continue to think of 
shoemaking as an art rather than as 
a process of engineering, the longer 
and more seriously our progress will 
be retarded. Unfortunately, some 
prodxcers still refuse to let go of the 
term art in connection with their 
work. The misfortune is that they 
tend to operate their plants on that 
| asis—on producing a work of art 
rather than of mechanized skill. It 
would be all right if they were spe- 
cializing in products for a highly 
limited luxury market that seeks 
works of art rather than of engineer- 
ing skill. However, they attempt to 
compete for the mass market where 
streamlined skills and mechanics are 
vital to successful competition—and 
they fail because of a stubborn reten- 
tion of the “art” method. 

As an industry we are still a long 
way from the genuine engineering 
level. Many plants are moving in 
that direction, but many still try to 
compromise with half art and half 
engineering. Actually, boiled down 
to hard fact, we are an industry of 
assemblers rather than manufactur- 
ers. We buy or create the various 
component parts—the counter, sole, 
heel, innersole, shankpiece, etc.—and 
assemble them. ‘This, then, makes 
the shoe “manufacturer” actually an 
assembler. 

This is a relatively new term, but a 
much more accurate term 'o desig- 
nate what is done in a saoe plant. 
Certainly there is no loss of prestige 
or dignity in being known as an as- 


sembler rather than a manufacturer, 
It does, however, emphasize one 
thing: that art has no role—except 
in the couple of instances cited—in 
shoemaking. 

Now, if shoemaking is basically a 
process of assemblage rather than 
manufacture or art, then the oppor- 
tunities for more efficiently stream- 
lined engineering are still greater. In 
a process where parts are assembled 
or put together, applied engineering 
becomes the dominant force in doing 
the job faster, cheaper, better. This 
is hardly a general, platitudinous 
statement. Where engineers or engi- 
neering principles are used in mod- 
ern shoe plants, such plants have ac- 
quired a distinct advantage over 
their competitors. In short, the 
recognition and application of engi- 
neering pays off. 

Though the number of shoe plants 
that are now employing engineering 
principles to the making of footwear 
are comparatively few, the encour- 
aging note is that their number is 
growing. When so many companies 
wonder why competitors are more 
successful, they should take the direct 
step of inquring how they are suc- 
cessful. Often the answer will be 
found in engineering which springs 
simply from recognition of shoe- 
making at its true, face value—as a 
process of high mechanization rather 
than art, of assemblage rather than 
manufacture. 

When shoe producers look mourn- 
fully at their high costs and low prof- 
its the first reaction is to attempt to 
keep the profits static and nibble 
away at the costs so that the cost- 
profits margin is widened. However, 
the nibbling at costs is often done at 
some sacrifice—at reducing quality, 
releasing employes, cutting into es- 
sentials. This is wasteful economy. 
Efficient economy is achieved by 
streamlining production techniques; 
in short, engineering. 

Art as applied to modern shoemak- 
ing is simply the sorry hangover of 
tradition. In years past its use was 
justified. Not today. We live in an 
age where the demand is to produce 
the most of the best at the least. By 
using the principles of art you can 
no more hasten or improve the mak- 
ing of a product than the process of 
having a baby can be hastened or 
improved. 

We are in the second half of the 
fabulous twentieth century. It’s time 
we attuned our thinking and pro- 
cedures to this streamlined era instead 
of clinging to the “good old days” 
which were good in an era gone past 
but not today. 
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Commerce Dept. Revises 1949 Shoe 
Output To 773 Million Pairs 


Latest figures show additional 
18 million pairs over original 
estimate. Women’s footwear, 
slippers have largest gain. 


The Commerce Dept. this week 
took the leather and shoe industry 
by surprise when it revised its origi- 
nal estimate of 1949 footwear pro- 
duction from 455,000,000 pairs to a 
grand total of 473,000,000 pairs. 
Not only was this a gain of some 
18,000,000 pairs over earlier figures 
but the new totals exceeded 1948 out- 
put of 462,000,000 pairs by nearly 
11,000,000 pairs. 

Crux of the startling revision was 
the inclusion by the Bureau of the 
Census of the output of 82 small man- 
ufacturers not previously included in 
the survey. Effect of the addition 
was to throw official predictions for 
1950 output into a cocked hat. 

Based upon original 1949 output 
totals, the Tanners’ Council and other 
organizations estimated comparative 
output for this year would be some- 
what higher, reaching a possible total 
of 460 million pairs. However, in- 
stead of a gain of five million pairs 


over last year, this would be some 
13 million pairs below 1949 figures. 

More than 12 million of the 18 mil- 
lion pair gain came from the revised 
totals of all shoes, sandals and play- 
shoes. In this category, women’s 
footwear showed the largest increase 
over original figures with a gain of 
seven million pairs. Misses’ were up 
almost one and one-half million pairs, 
children’s and babies’ about the 
same. 


Slippers Gain 


Slippers for housewear gained al- 
most five million pairs under the re- 
vision, jumping from a total of 
49,523,000 to 54,376,000 pairs. This 
was a considerable increase over 1948 
when a total of 42,912,000 pairs were 
produced. 

Men’s shoe output rose negligibly 
from 97,165,000 to 97,769,000 pairs, 
still seven percent below the 104,730 
pairs manufactured in 1948. Com- 
parative 1949-1948 figures showed a 
one percent rise in 1949 for women’s 
shoes, sandals and playshoes. 

Following are preliminary and re- 
vised figures for 1949 and compara- 
tive 1948 totals: 





Percentage of change 


Kind of Footwear Production 1949 (preliminary 
(thousands of pairs) compared with 1948 
1949* 1949* 
(revised) (preliminary) 1948 

Shoes and slippers, total 473.005 544,394 462,320 —1 
Shoes, sandals, and playshoes 412,615 400,202 413,024 - 3 
MR Git 626-54 rw tae 6-5 « 97,769 97,165 104,730 —T7 
Youths’ and boys’ 16,869 16,844 17,248 — 2 
Women’s .. ene ere 207,241 199,045 197,406 1 
Sa ee 29,228 27,908 29,083 — 4 
ot ne . 25,717 24,373 27,022 —10 
AES Se er eee 22,552 22,132 22,794 —3 
Babies’ aes AAS RS oO MEece 13,239 12,735 14,741 —14 
Slippers for housewear ....... 54,376 49,523 42,912 15 
IE ih icles 6. inal 6b: bw e 3,193 3,003 3,773 —20 
ee ee 2,821 2,666 2,611 2 





Minus sign (—) denotes decrease. 





*Revised 1949 figures include the output of 82 small manufacturers not previously included in this 


series. Preliminary 1949 figures are comparable with statistics for 1948. 


Charge Findings Monopoly 


Charges of monopolizing — the 
leather and shoe findings industry 
and engaging in illegal price dis- 
crimination were filed against 33 
manufacturers and wholesalers in 
U. S. District Court, Chicago, last 
week, in behalf of 10 leather and 
shoe findings dealers. 

Plaintiffs sought damages totaling 
$450,000 and a permanent injunc- 
tion restraining manufacturers from 
further violations of* the Sherman 
and Clayton Anti-Trust Act and the 
Robinson-Patman Act. The latter 
controls illegal rebates classified as 
“discriminatory.” 

The civil suit also charges that the 
firms named in the complaint control 
the Shoe Service Institute of America 
and its publication Shoe Service Mag- 
azine and use the Institute to induce 
certain of the defendants to allow 
illegal rebates. Plaintiffs were thus 
barred from various competitive mar- 
kets, according to the complaint. 

Norman P. Shaffer of Norman P. 
Shaffer & Sons, Chicago findings 
dealer, signed the complaint as au- 
thorized agent for the 10 plaintiffs. 

Named as defendants were: 

U. S. Leather Co., New York: 
Howes Leather Co., Boston: Armour 
& Co., Chicago: Cover & Co.. Phila- 
delphia. 

Griffin Manufacturing Co., Brook- 
Ivn, N. Y.; Knomark Manufacturing 
Co., Brooklyn; Cavalier Polish Co.. 
Baltimore: Panda Corp., Milwaukee: 
Best Food Products Co., New York. 

Cat’s Paw Rubber Co., Inc., Balti- 
more: Holtite Manufacturing Co., 
Inc., Baltimore; U. S. Rubber Co., 
Inc., New York: Essex Rubber Co., 
Trenton; Biltrite Rubber Co., Inc., 
Chelsea. Mass. ; Panther-Panco 
Rubber Co., Inc., Chelsea; O’Sulli- 
van Rubber Corp., Winchester, 
Va.; Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
Akron, O. 

Carborundum Co., Niagara Falls; 
Behr-Manning Corp., St. Paul; Pub- 
lic Shoe Service Corp., Chicago; 
Grippo Co., Chicago. 

A. Leveton & Co.. Chicago; K. 
Kaplan Sons & Co.. Chicago; Reick- 
Langendorf Co., Chicago; Philadel- 
phia Leather Co., Omaha: Southern 
Leather Co., Memphis: Landwerlin 
Leather Co.. Indianapolis: Scheffer 
& Rossum Co., Minneapolis: J. H. 
Wilensky Leather Co., Atlanta; Rock- 
ford Findings & Leather Co., Rock- 
ford, Ill.; Springfield Leather Store. 
Springfield, II. 
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Glove Mfrs. Adopt 
Three-Point Sales Program 


A three-fold program to promote 
sales of leather gloves was adopted 
at the 33rd annual meeting of the 
National Association of Leather Glove 
Manufacturers in Fulton County, 
N. Y., when Henry Hartman, presi- 
dent of the C. D. Osborn Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill., was elected president to 
succeed Forrest P. Gates of Johns- 
town, N. Y.. who filled the post two 
years. 

The promotion program, as pre- 
sented by James H. Casey, Jr., ex- 
ecutive secretary, includes promo- 
tion of leather gloves in retail stores 
with displays and education of per- 
sonnel to suggest leather glove pur- 
chases regardless of brand; research 
to discover a process of improving 
the washability of leather dress 
gloves, and increased publicity for 
the industry from the association 
offices in Gloversville which includes 
supplying of regular information 
about the industry to retailers. 

Casey suggested the possibility of 
using the Tanners’ Council labora- 
tory at the University of Cincinnati 
for glove research. 

Walter Scherf, president of the 
Northern Glove & Mitten Co., Green 
Bay, Wis.. and Douglas Hays of Ire- 
land Bros., Johnstown, were named 
vice presidents and W. Nelson Wil- 
kins of Wilkins Gloves, Inc., May- 
field. N. Y., was chosen treasurer. 
Casey was reelected secretary. 

Jules Higier, chairman of the for- 
eign trade committee, told the as- 
sembled manufacturers that the bat- 
tle against reduction in tariffs on 
glove imports had served to unite the 
industry. He warned that future 
success is possible only through the 
work of organization. 

“We must be constantly alert for 
possibilities to further the interests 
of our industry and community 
(Fulton County) and the other com- 
munities throughout the country 
which are so closely dependent on its 
welfare,” he declared. 

He described the hearing and de- 
clared, “While we weren’t told, we 
left Washington with the feeling 
gloves will not be on the agenda in 
September.” 

Higier declared the industry does 
not want to cut off glove imports but 
only to make certain foreign compe- 
tition has the same costs as American 
producers. He said American gloves 
were not permitted in other nations 
except China and the glove industry, 
with leather purchases abroad, helped 
level the scales of trade now so over- 
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whelmingly in our favor. The glove 
industry in this respect is unlike most 
other industries, he declared. 

Harold Garonzik of Gloversville 
won the annual golf tournament and 
was presented possession of the cup 
for one year. The annual match be- 
tween Louis Rubin of Gloversville 
and Elmer Little of Johnstown ended 
in a tie. 


Selby Returns Welt 
Output To Portsmouth 


Selby Shoe Co. has cancelled its 
contract with Dan Danahy Shoe Co., 
Marlboro, Mass., and is returning its 
No. 3 welt Division to the company’s 
main plant at Portsmouth, O. The 
No. 3 division includes Selby’s Styl- 
Kez and Physical Culture welt lines 
retailing from $8.95 to $10.95. 

N. B. Griffin, Selby president, re- 
ported that costs at the Danahy plant 
had risen so much recently that it 
would be necessary to raise prices on 
these lines by 50 cents per pair whole- 
sale if production were continued in 
Marlboro. He added that the Ports- 
mouth plant was now able to do better 
work under stable labor conditions 
but could not promise that prices 
would remain at present levels. 

Meanwhile, Daniel J. Danahy, 
president of Dan Danahy Shoe Co., 
disclosed that operations at the 
Danahy plant had ceased “indefi- 





April Shoe Output 
Shows Seasonal Drop 


Footwear production in April 
totaled 37 million pairs, a decline of 
21 percent from March output and 
three percent below April of last year, 
according to the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, Dept. of Commerce. The Bureau 
attributed the decrease to the “nor- 
mal seasonal pattern.” 

Women’s shoes, sandals and play- 
shoes amounted to 17 million pairs, 
some 26 percent under March output 
and four percent below the total for 
April 1949, Women’s dress shoe 


Production 
Kind of footwear April 
1950 
(preliminary) 
Shoes and slippers, total .. 36,579 


Shoes, sandals, and playshoes.. 33,175 





UT hae cieuias ce cee a area 7,775 
Youths’ and Doye? .... isc 1,103 
We ook coo cainle emarnenye 16,802 
Do ER ERR erne re eee ates 2,308 
Children’s ........ ‘ 2,145 
MR ice eavsiese 1,999 
Babies’ corre rer etre 1,043 
Slippers for housewear ........ 2,942 
to Pe errr rrr rr 251 
CURSE 160RWEEF. . 6 ic vc cece ese 211 
Minus sign (—) denotes decrease. 


nitely.” Danahy, who is also presi- 
dent of John Foote Shoe Co., Brock- 
ton, said transfer of the Selby lines 
was not due to increased costs at his 
plant but a disagreement on what 
materials were to be used in manu- 
facturing the shoes. 

Selby will continue to make the 
cement shoes of these lines in the 
F. & S. Shoe Co., Marlboro; the Louis 
Salvage Shoe Co., Manchester, N. H., 
and the Portsmouth plant 


Pratt Compiles Library 
Of Leather Defects 


Pratt Institute School of Leather 
and Tanning Technology, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., has asked tanners throughout 
the country to send along samples of 
leather defects derived either from 
natural or processed sources. Ac- 
cording to A. W. Goetz, director, the 
school is interested in compiling a 
library of such leathers for educa- 
tional purposes and reference use by 
the leather industry. 

In time, the Institute hopes to build 
up a complete index of leather de- 
fects. Tanners who encounter un- 
familiar conditions may refer to the 
Pratt library for similar cases, as well 
as ready information on how to cor- 
rect the defects. 

Goetz is presently touring various 
sections of the country to interview 
prospective students for Pratt Insti- 
tute. 








production totaled 11 million pairs, 
some 27 percent below March output, 
while sandal and playshoe production 
was six million pairs, 18 percent be- 
low that of March. 

Housewear slipper production ap- 
proximated three million pairs in 
April and March 1950 and in April 
1949, April shipments totaled 35 
million pairs valued at $121 million, 
an average value per pair shipped of 
$3.46. Average value per pair 
shipped was $3.48 in March 1950 and 
$3.55 in April a year ago. Follow- 
ing are comparative production fig- 
ures: 


Percent change 


(thousands of pairs) April 1950 
compared with— 
February April March April 
1950 1949 1950 1949 
(revised) 

46,496 37,626 —21 —3 
42,746 34,262 —22 —3 
9,421 7,790 —18 Ree 
1,378 1,209 —20 —9 
22,577 17,537 —26 —4 
2,945 2,317 —22 errr 
2,817 2,180 —24 —2 
2,388 2,087 —16 —4 
1,220 1,142 —15 —9 
3,198 2,931 — 8 esa 
277 216 —9 16 
275 217 —23 — 3 











Davis Offers New Box Toe 


Davis Box Toe Co. is now supply- 
ing the shoe industry with box toes 
cut and skived to specifications from 
Armstrong Cork Co.’s new No. 550 
solution type box toe material. The 
announcement was made this week 
by M. K. Musnick, sales manager 
of Davis. 

The new Armstrong box toe 
material contains two outstanding 
features, according to Musnick. Pro- 
duction and wear tests indicate that 
it will provide as firm and tough a 
box toe as any made from materials 
one and one-half to three times 
heavier. In addition, the non-inflam- 
mable solution used for the No. 550 
material is non-injurious to patent 
leather, high colors or delicate leather 
such as gold and silver kid. 

Armstrong’s patented No. 550 ‘box 
toe material is a double-napped 
flannel, impregnated with a specially 
compounded, partially-condensed 
resin. The box toe is_ instantly 
processed through an automatic con- 
ditioning machine containing a 
special solution. 

The toe is hardened through a 
chemical reaction rather than through 
the evaporation of solvent. This 
assures the shoe manufacturer of uni- 
form production conditions regard- 
less of weather or temperature 
changes. 

The new Armstrong conditioning 
machine is compact and simple to 
operate, can be taken apart, cleaned 
and reassembled in less than five 
minutes. It can be obtained on a 
rental basis or by outright purchase. 


Add Educational Show 
To Factory Conference 


Further details of the second Fac- 
tory Management Conference, sched- 
uled Dec. 46 at the Hotel New 
Yorker, New York City, were dis- 
closed this week by the sponsoring 
National Shoe Manufacturers Assn. 

Among the new features planned 
for the Conference is an Educational 
Exhibition designed to bring  to- 
gether manufacturers of shoe ma- 
terials and supplies, machinery and 
equipment and many of the nation’s 
shoe factory executives. Exhibition 
displays will be confined largely to 
technical improvements made in ma- 
chinery and shoe supplies during the 
past few years. 

The three-day conference, result 
of widespread demand arising from 
the first meeting held in Cincinnati 
last May, is designed strictly for shoe 
technicians and factory management 
personnel. It will include group 
discussional meetings on technical 


and engineering problems usually 
encountered in the manufacture of 
men’s, women’s and children’s foot- 
wear. Special attention will be given 
to allied topics, including personnel, 
cost accounting, labor contracts, pur- 
chasing procedure, tag systems, etc. 
Attendance at the group discus- 
sional meetings will be restricted to 
members of NSMA. All members of 
the shoe and allied trades are invited 
to the Educational Exhibition. 
Contract applications will be 
mailed to members of the allied in- 
dustries on July 14 with room as- 
signments made after Aug. 11. 


Schultze, Hyde Win QM 
Boot Refinishing Awards 


Schultz Shoe Co., Inc., St. Louis, 
has been awarded contract to refinish 
a total of i.508,888 combat bo-ts 
on the basis of its bid of 66 cents 
per pair. The award by the New 
York Quartermaster Procurement 
Agency was made on QM-30-280- 
50-769 which called for 2,000,004 
pairs of smooth finish, reversed 
upper, composition sole service com- 
bat boots to be refinished. 

The remaining 49,116 pairs were 
awarded to A. R. Hyde & Sons Co., 
Cambridge, ‘Mass. on its bid of $7.25 
per pair. 

Hyde was also awarded contract 
on QM-30-280-50-961 covering 
21,144 pairs of tropical combat boots 
on its bid of $7.79 per pair. Hyde 


was the lone bidder on the invitation. 


"Needle Stamp” Hits Taxes 


One of the more ingenious methods 
introduced recently to combat high 


commodity taxes—many of them 
“hidden taxes”—imposed by the gov- 
ernment today is that used by Larry 
Kreger of Chicago. Kreger has de- 
signed a series of “needle stamps” 
which graphically illustrate how 
much present taxes have contributed 
to today’s high prices. 


Baby Shoes $2.00 
cp tazes.... 1.00 
YOU PAY $3.00 


4 






INDUSTRY 
FOR HIGH 
PRICES! 


° 


such as that on 


“Needle stamps,’ 
baby shoes, have a wide variety of 


applications. They can be used on 
letters, menus, packages, price tags, 
checks, advertising, etc., and cover 
most critical products and services. 
The undertaking is strictly non-profit 
and stamps can be had at cost by 
writing to Larry Kreger, 540 W. 35th 
St., Chicago 16, IIl. 








Rawstock, Leather Imports 
Show Sharp Gain To Date 


Imports of hides and skins and . 


leathers showed a considerable gain 
for the first four months of 1950 
as compared with the same period 
last year, the Tanners Council reports. 
Dur.ng April, all major types of raw 
stock except pickled sheepskins fell 
below March 1950 totals but all 
except goatskins were well above 
April 1949, 

Cattlehide imports for the four 
months totaled 822,000 hides against 
exports of 147,000 hides, a net im- 
port position of 675,000 hides as 


(000 Omitted) 





CB Go 6 Oo) | SaaS ares a Unit 1950 149 
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RAWSTOCK 

Es knanueatvene 25 119 
Calf and Kip , 22 113 
Goat and Kid : aes 
are 5 
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Pickled Sheep 74 58 


compared to a net export position 
of 30,000 hides last year at this 
time. Calf and kip imports totaled 
854,000 skins against exports of 
147,000 skins. This compares to a 
net export position of 123,000 skins 
a year ago. 

Imports of pickled sheepskins 
reached 4,550,000 skins for the four 
months against negligible exports. 
Imports for the first four months of 
1949 totaled only 2,063,000 skins. 

Leather imports in the period Jan.- 
April 1950 showed a sharp gain 
over last year in all categories. April 
imports alone showed substantial 
ga'ns over April 1949. Following are 
comparative figures: 


: Exports Imports 
April April 4 Mos. Total April April 4Mos. Total 
1950 1949 1950 .1949 1950-1949 
196 975 277 os 864 222 
10 16 56 43 297 144 
10,825 20,877 G4 251 3,002 1,679 
2,076 = 6,377 162 3u 912 428 
1,137 =—-:1,319 75 21 865 432 
160 170 38 22 206 47 
137 11 2 43 H 
147 424 122 85 822 304 
147 396 154 58 854 273 
3,052 3,204 13,471 11,734 
245 171 1,458 054 
Siu “oun 222 92 1,030 207 
306 191 2,005 929 4,558 2,063 
se aio 128 43 916 182 
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tories, is a specially compounded coated fabric 
that sets new standards in simulations of fine 
leathers and other costly shoe fabrics. 


‘‘Fabrilite” simulates the natural grain of fine -— a 0 = 
leathers and resists disappearance of the grain 


when the shoe is properly lasted. 


‘‘Fabrilite” can be pulled around platforms and 
heels without the weave striking through as in e 
ordinary coated fabrics. e 


‘‘Fabrilite” has remarkable resistance to flex- 
ing, abrasion, stains and dirt. Reduces cripples 
to a minimum. 


‘‘Fabrilite’ comes in sparkling Spring colors, 
ye all soap-and-water washable. Natural, Red, 
Blue, Green, Camel, Brown and White. 
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! ‘Fabrilite” is available in best-selling simula- 
7 a tions of fine leathers and costly fabrics. Elk, 
Palomar (full-grain leather effect), Reptile, 
Milan Straw and other novelty effects. 


in authentic simulations of 
ELK, PALOMAR and ALLIGATOR GRAINS 
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gs, In a class by itself for back-to-school profits, trade- 
er marked ‘‘Fabrilite,”’ Du Pont’s amazing vinyl plastic 
wa coated shoe fabric, means new economy, new adaptability 
by at a profit margin that’s a real incentive to production. 
Sth ‘‘Fabrilite” has unique properties that make it unlike 

anything you’ve ever used. Experienced shoemen are 

a singing the praises of ‘‘Fabrilite’s” striking simulations 
his of back-to-school best-sellers like Elk, Palomar (full 
led grain leather effect) and Alligator grains. See for 
of yourself why ‘‘Fabrilite’? heads fashion’s Honor Roll 
> a for back-to-school business this Fall! 
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*Fabrilite is Du Pont’s registered trademark 

prens for its vinyl plastic coated shoe fabric. 
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1,679 Samples 
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fs HILLIPS-PREMIER CORPORATION 
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“182 186 SOUTH STREET, BOSTON 11, MASSACHUSETTS + HAncock 6-3350 
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Hartnett Distributes 9th 
Profit Sharing Checks 

Hartnett Tanning Co., Ayer, Mass., 
recently completed its ninth consecu- 
tive semi-annual distribution of profit 
sharing checks. Checks totaling 
$41,355 and covering the six-months 
period from Sept. 1, 1949, to Feb. 
28, 1950, were given out to 251 eli- 
gible participating employes. 

The Ayer firm, whose production 
is merchandised by Colonial Tanning 
Co., Boston, operates a cash type 
profit sharing plan, distributing 30 
percent of its profits before taxes to 
eligible employes. Hartnett workers 
now average $72.44 for a 40-hour 
week. Average share of regular par- 
ticipating employes in the ninth dis- 
tribution was $120.72. 


No Shoe Plant for Trieste 

The ECA has abandoned its plans 
to use Marshall Plan funds to buy 
an American shoe plant and transfer 
it to the city of Trieste in Italy. 

Although no official announcement 
has been made, Senator James P. 
Kem (R) of Missouri revealed this 
week that the plant of Fleetwood 
Athletic Shoe Co., Boston, slated for 
transfer to Trieste, under a procure- 
ment authorization of $209,000, will 
remain in the U. S. The Fleetwood 
plant has been idle for some time. 

Maxwell Field, executive vice 
president of the New England Shoe 
and Leather Assn., had previously 
reported similar news as told to him 
by Senator Leverett Saltonstall (R) 
of Massachusetts. Saltonstall said a 
full investigation of the deal which 
would have seen Fleetwood produc- 
ing women’s playshoes in Italy was 
under way. 

Kem declared the proposal, an- 
nounced April 19 by the ECA, was 
aimed at producing the playshoes in 
Italy and selling them on the Ameri- 
can dollar market in direct competi- 
tion with U. S. made playshoes. He 
said that the reaction of U. S. shoe 
manufacturers and workers had 
caused Paul G. Hoffman, ECA ad- 
ministrator, to decide that “discre- 
tion is the better part of valor.” 


CIO Expels IFLWU 


As anticipated, the CIO executive 
board has voted to expel Ben Gold’s 
International Fur & Leather Work- 
ers Union. The action, taken at a 
board meeting late last week, came as 
an anti-climax to IFLWU’s “resigna- 
tion” voted unanimously by delegates 
at the union’s recent Atlantic City 
convention. 

IFLWU was the seventh union to 


(More News on Page 38) 
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CIO Names Unity Committee 


CIO president Philip Murray has 
announced the appointment of a com- 
mittee to meet soon with AFL rep- 
resentatives and discuss a program 
for “labor unity’ between the two 
national unions. The AFL has al- 
ready formed a similar committee, 
designed to heal the breach of 15 
years between the unions. 

The two groups are tentatively 
scheduled to meet in mid-July but 
may get together at any mutually 
agreeable time, according to Murray. 
In a letter to William Green, AFL 
leader, Murray declared the CIO was 
acting to “meet the present critical 
situation facing labor and the na- 
tion.” 


A. C. Lawrence Union 
Accepts Pact 

Close to 1800 employes of A. C. 
Lawrence Co., Peabody, have voted 
by a four to one majority to accept 
a new two-year labor contract of- 
fered by the company after negotia- 
tions covering a nine-week period. 
The workers are members of the A. C. 
Lawrence Leather Workers Union. 

The previous contract expired 
several weeks ago but the union 
agreed to continue work while nego- 
tiating a new contract. Under new 
terms, employes will receive three 
weeks vacation after 15 years of serv- 
ice and eight paid holidays. The 
former pact provided for the same 
vacation after 25 years and only 
seven paid holidays. The mechanical 
department will also be placed under 
a direct standards provision. 





Allied Chemical Workers Strike 


A strike launched last week by 
2000 employe-members of District 50, 
United Mine Workers, at the Solvay 
Process Division of Allied Chemical 
& Dye Corp. continued this past week 
with little prospect of immediate set- 
tlement. Employes struck at mid- 
night June 12 in support of union 
pension demands. 

Union and company officials said 
that the strike at Solvay, N. Y., and 
other plants in Detroit and Baton 
Rouge, La., began over a pension plan 
calling for $100 monthly. The com- 
pany claimed the plan sought by the 
union did not include social security 
benefits. 


Industry Strike Statistics 

Revised Labor Dept. figures now 
show that during 1949 there were 65 
work stoppages which began in that 
year, involving some 18,100 workers 
for a total loss of 499,000 man-days 
in the leather and leather products 
industry. This represented about 
1367 “lost years” of strike idleness. 
On the average, each striker was out 
of work for 27 days. 


Franklin Workers Reject BSAC 


Workers of Franklin Mfg. Co., 
Brockton manufacturer of leather 
sporting goods and shoe findings, have 
voted 28-24 against representation 
by the Brotherhood of Shoe and 
Allied Craftsmen, Brockton inde- 
pendent. The bargaining agent elec- 
tion was sponsored by the National 
Labor Relations Board. 








feel the CIO axe on charges of fol- 
lowing the Communist Party line 
rather than CIO policy. The Ameri- 
can Communications Assn., another 
left wing organization, became the 
eighth union to suffer the purge 
lunched by the CIO at its annual con- 
vention last November. 

Other unions due to feel the CIO’s 
cutting edge in the near future are 
Harry Bridge’s Longshoreman’s 
Union, and the Marine Cooks and 
Stewards and Fishermen and Allied 
Workers, also controlled by Bridges. 
A twelfth union, United Furniture 
Workers, escaped the axe by voting 
to get rid of all Communist officers. 
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United Shoe Mchy. Corp. 
United Shoe Machinery Corp., 

Boston, reports a net profit of $6,- 

292,244 for the year ended Feb. 28, 


equal to $2.55 per share on outstand- 
ing common stock. This compares to 
net profit after expenses and charges 
of $7,677,871 equal to $3.15 per 
common share a year ago and net 
profit of $8,747,246 equal to $3.62 
per common share in 1948. 

Sidney W. Winslow, Jr., chairman 
of the board, declared in the annual 
report that the substantial increase 
in the company’s expenses since the 
end of the war “has been a matter 
of serious concern, and every effort 
has been and is being directed to a 
closer control and reduction wher- 
ever possible of all items of expense.” 

Winslow said that while there was 
an increase in the company’s lease 
fixed-rental revenue, there was an 
offsetting decrease in unit charges 
because of change in type of shoes 
produced the past year. He added 
that trading profits were less because 
of increased costs in some shoe ac- 
cessories manufactured by USMC. 
These costs were due to lower 
production volumes and a lessening 
benefit from low-cost items in inven- 
tories sold last year and replaced 
since at higher cost levels. 

Devaluation of foreign currencies 
last Sept. resulted in a “sizable re- 
duction” in dollars received from 
foreign dividends. 
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Their shoes get added elegance 
from Calipat, tested and proven 
the best patent leather for 
slip-lasted shoes. 


a “The Clayman Shoe Company have beer De OR Ae 
for the past 25 years. Clayman uses Calipat becausé 10" 
t the special patent leather for slip-lasted shoes. Calipat is soft 
and mellow; it wraps tightly, and forms beautiful heel 
seats. Many leading manufacturers find Calipat profitable 
because it gives their California-process styles greater smartness 
and glamour. Calipat means more pairage—more profits 
for you. In black and colors. Write today for our sample cutting 
and making instruction sheet, 


Colonial for the best patent leather shoes... 
ils patent preferred for ‘50 
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COLONIAL TANNING COMPANY, INC. Boston 11, Massachusetts 
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Illinois 


@ The Hide and Leather Assn. of 
Chicago has scheduled two golf out- 
ings for the summer. The first, the 
annual Trophy Race, will be held 
July 27 at the Rolling Green Country 
Club, Arlington Heights. The next 
golf tournament will be held Aug. 24 
at Glen Flora Country Club, Wau- 
kegan. 

@ The St. Louis Shoe Mfg. Co. is 
presently expanding its New Athens 
plant. The company is planning to 
spend some $15,000 to $20,000 on a 
50 ft. factory addition and other 
renovation projects. Employment 
and production will also be increased. 
@ Monsanto Chemical Co. plant in 
Monsanto, IIl., has established a new 
record for man-hours worked with- 
out accident. The previous record 
of 1,452,437 man-hours set in 1945 
was broken June 8 when a new rec- 
ord of 1,452,531 man-hours was es- 
tablished without accident. 


Massachusetts 


@ The 210 Associates, Inc., will hold 
its Tenth Annual Golf Tournament 
on July 19 at Pinebrook Country 
Club, Weston. Members of the As- 
sociation have been requested to 
make early reservations. Prizes will 
be awarded winners of the three 
handicap divisions. 

@ Albert K. Goldman Co., Boston 
cut sole manufacturer, has moved 
from 201 South St. to 215-225 A St., 
South Boston. 

@ Quigley Shoe Co., North Abing- 
ton, has distributed $3160 to its 250 
employes as their share in the firm’s 
profit-sharing plan. The checks cover 
the six-month period from Nov. 1, 
1949, to May 1, 1950. 

@ Close to 1200 members of United 
Shoe Machinery Corp.’s Quarter Cen- 
tury Club attended the club’s 24th 
annual meeting and outing held re- 
cently at the firm’s country club in 
Beverly. A full program of events 
was staged. 

@ Day-Gormley Leather Co., Boston 
leather dealer, will be located at the 
former Boston offices of Monarch 
Leather Co. at 92 South St. about 


July 1. The firm is in the process of 
moving from its offices at 195 
South St. 
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@ Victory Shoe Co., Brockton, is 
moving to newer and larger quarters 
at 168 Pleasant St. Operations at 
the new plant are expected to begin 
about Aug. 1. 

@ Harry Mann Leather Co., Inc., 
Peabody, has named Beadenkopf 
Leather Co., Boston, as sole New 
England distributors for their lines 
of sheep and side leathers. Arthur 
Devlin is handling the firm’s kid 
leather line in this area. 

@ Welles Products, Inc., has been 
organized to manufacture leather 
products at Natick. John J. Sallinger 
is president-treasurer. 

@ Harry D. Wilkinson, counters 
manufacturer of Beverly, is reported 
to have made an assignment for the 
benefit of creditors to Charles E. 
Halliday. Liabilities are listed at 
$6200 and assets at $3200. 

® Directors of Dewey Almy Chemi- 
cal Co., Cambridge, have declared a 
dividend of 40 cents per share on 
common stock payable June 20 to 
holders of record June 12. The action 
brings total dividends for the year to 
65 cents as compared with 35 cents 
for the same period last year. 


New Jersey 


@® Annabelle Footwear Corp., Bay- 
onne, has begun production of slip- 
lasted shoes in children’s and misses’ 
sizes, retailing at about $3 per pair. 
The new line consists of seven pat- 
terns in multi-colors and solid tones 
—all of smooth leathers. 


Ohio 

@ Shoe Corp. of America has pur- 
chased 86.66 percent of outstanding 
common stock of Gallenkamp Stores 
Co., Los Angeles. Helen M. Cairns 
has resigned as president of the re- 
tail chain and has been succeeded by 
Col. James C. Cairns while S. Joseph 
Blatt is now chairman of the board. 
Gallenkamp operates 91 retail shoe 
stores in California, Oregon and 
Washington. 


Missouri 


@ Spalsbury-Steis Shoe Co. has 
opened its Fredericktown plant after 
a three-week shutdown to take inven- 
tory and for vacations. The plant 
has enough orders at present to keep 
at full production for the next two 
months. 

@ Ed White, Jr., Shoe Co. of Para- 
gould, Ark., juvenile shoe manufac- 
turer, has purchased assets of O’Kay 
Shoe Mfg. Co., St. Louis. The latter 
will continue overations as a sub- 
sidiary of Ed White Co. while pro- 
duction of the Okay Precious line has 
been moved to the Paragould plant. 





@ Complaint brought by Cobblers, 
Inc., Los Angeles, against Edison 
Bros. Stores, Inc., St. Louis women’s 
shoe chain, alleging infringement of 
patent has been dismissed in U. S. 
District Court without costs and with 
prejudice as to defendant. Edison 
denied the patent was legally issued 
and that shoes in question were in 
public use before the patent was ap- 
plied for. 


@ Al. Meier, head of the Al W. Meier 
Leather Co., St. Louis, and Robert E. 
Berry, formerly with Monarch Leather 
Leather Co., Chicago, have formed 
a new company to be known as 
Meier and Berry Leather Co., in St. 
Louis. Offices are at 1602 ‘Locust St. 
Lines carried by the firm will include 
those of A. H. Ross & Sons Co.: 
Russell-Sim Tanning Co.; Leonard 
Freedman & Son, the Sterling Divi- 
sion of Allied Kid Co.; and Relda 
Trading Co. Berry will assume his 
new duties on July 1. 


® Brown Shoe Co., St. Louis, reports 
net income for the six months ended 
April 30 as $1,545,055 as compared 
with $1,307,249 in the same period 
a year ago. Net sales were $41,725,- 
722 against $40,499,228 the preced- 
ing year. 


New York 


@ Smithline Leather Products Corp., 
Brooklyn handbag manufacturer, has 
filed a voluntary petition in bank- 
ruptcy in Eastern District Court. 


@® Miles Shoes, Inc., New York shoe 
distributor, has purchssed the out- 
standing stock of W. H. Miles Shoe 
Co., Southern shoe wholesaler. 


@ Hussco Shoe Co., New York City, 
has introduced a new line of wool- 
lined moccasins to retail at $4.95 
for men, women and bovs. Chil- 
dren’s sizes will retail at $3.95. 


@ Jeffay-Portnoy-Greenberg, Inc., 
has been incorporated to deal in hides 
and skins at 350 5th Ave., New York 
City. Adele Harris is principal. 


@® Freedman & Sons Corp., has been 
organized to manufacture leather 
straps, etc., at 570 7th Ave., New 
York City. Nathan Weinstein is 
principal. 


® Carnation Lady Footwear Corp., 
has been organized to manufacture 
and deal in footwear at 570 7th Ave., 
New York City. Abraham Greenberg 
is principal. 


@ The New York Shoe Travelers has 
scheduled its annual field day and 
golf tournament to be held July 13 
at North Hills. Luncheon will be 
served and prizes awarded. Reser- 
vations are being accepted now by 
O. E. Hoskinson, committee chair- 
man. 
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A John Morrisey has been appointed 
Styl-Eez salesman in metropolitan 
New York, succeeding Fred Price, 
who was recently made Eastern sales 
manager of the Selby Shoe Co. lines. 
Morrisey was formerly manager of 
the Selby Shoe Shop in Newark and 
was a buyer with Frederick Adkins, 
New York City. 


A William M. Rand, president of 
Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis, 
has been chosen to receive the Chemi- 
cal Industry Medal for 1950. The 
medal is awarded by the American 
Section of the Society of Chemical 
Industry. 


A Irving D. Brown has been ap- 
pointed vice president and general 
manager of The Coward Shoe, Inc., 
succeeding Albert S. Aronson, who 
has resigned. Brown, who served as 
general manager of the Lane Bryant 
Brooklyn store for 10 years, came to 
the Lane Bryant organization in 1931 
when he was production manager of 
Bender Shoe Co., a former subsidiary 
of Coward’s, 


A Beresford V. Brothers, vice presi- 
dent of W. Pearce & Brothers, Inc., 
New York importers of English leath- 
ers, will leave June 24 for a five-week 
business trip to England. He will be 
at ig Mayfair Hotel, London, during 
July. 


A Dr. Edwin O. Barstow, vice presi- 
dent of Dow Chemical Co., Midland, 
Mich., is celebrating his 50th anniver- 
sary with the company: He joined 
the company only three years after 
its incorporation, became a director 
in 1931 and a vice president in 1941. 
Dr. Barstow is the holder of 58 chem- 
ical patents, 

A Lucien Blondeau, vice president 
of the Children’s Shoe Mfg. Co., Ltd., 
Quebec City, was re-elected president 
of the Quebec Shoe Manufacturers 
Assn. at the Association’s 5th an- 
nual convention in Montreal. Homer 
Dufresne, president of Chaussures 
Dufresne, was named Ist vice presi- 
dent; Henri B. LaGrenade of H. B. 
LaGrenade Shoe Mfg., Ltd., 2nd vice 
president; Maurice Corbeil, vice 
president and manager of Tetrault 
Shoe Ltd., secretary-treasurer; and 
Lionel Theoret, executive secretary. 
A Paul R. MacKinney has been 
elected president of Tanimex Corp., 
importers of quebracho extracts lo- 
cated at 39 Broadway, New York 
City. 

4 Mrs. Kaye Stewart has been pro- 
moted to sales promotion manager 
of Carlisle Shoe Co., Carlisle, Pa., 
manufacturer of women’s cemented 
dress shoes. Formerly publicity di- 
rector of the firm, Mrs. Stewart will 
be in charge of fashion ideas, plan- 
ning and coordination. 

A Frank Saccento, well-known fit- 
ting room foreman, has joined the 
staff of Greene Crescent Casuals of 
Brooklyn. Saccento was formerly 
associated with Knight Slipper Co. 
and Arad Footwear. 


A Hyman Stolov, former foreman 
with the now defunct Sharon Shoe 
Corp., has filed a bankruptcy peti- 
tion in Southern District Court. 
Stolov lists liabilities of $16,790 and 
no assets. 


A James M. Gillett has been named 
assistant to the president at Victor 
Chemical Works. The firm produces 
phosphates and other industrial 
chemicals. 


A Walter A. Jameson, pattern-maker 
and model cutter, has resigned from 
Royce Shoe Co., Newmarket, N. H., 
to assume similar duties with Ameri- 
can Footwear Corp., Easthampton, 
Mass. 


A Frank Coombs has joined Allen 
Shoe Co., Haverhill, Mass., as super- 
intendent. He was formerly asso- 
ciated with Martin & Tickelis Shoe 
Co., Newburyport. 


A Edward J. Donahue has_ been 
named general manager of Hickey 
Leather Co., Grafton, Mass., tanner, 
succeeding William J. Hickey, who is 
retiring after 60 years of continuous 
service. Donahue, who is joining the 
firm after 33 years with Graton & 
Knight Co., Worcester tanner, will 
have complete charge of tanning, 
currying and finishing operations of 
“Shrewsbury Grain” bridle case and 
specialty leathers. 


A Arthur S. Kaufman has been ap- 
pointed treasurer of John Irving Shoe 
Corp., retail shoe chain with execu- 
tive offices in Boston. He succeeds 
Leon C. Stanley who recently re- 
signed. 





MONEY-AND THE TIME FACTOR 


= sm Question: Can you afford the time it takes to collect the proceeds 
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of production? Whether it’s waiting time or effective working 
time makes a big difference. 


Crompton Factoring Service cuts down this vital time factor — 
with cash advances against accounts receivable. We finance 


distribution. You command more working capital to maintain full produc- 
tivity and avoid compromising customer needs. 


Another time and money-saver is Crompton Factoring Credit Service. You 
just hand us the credit job — and save on credit. overhead. 


Let us show you how to get time on your side...how Crompton Factoring 
means faster capital turnover and better operation. 


CROMPTON-RICHMOND CO., INC. 


1071 Avenue of the Americas, New York 18, N. Y. 
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Donald B. Mackay 


. . . 84, president of Donald B. Mac- 
kay, Inc., Long Island City manufac- 
turer of shoe and boot trees and lasts, 
died June 10 in Rivercrest Sana- 
torium, Astoria, Queens, N. Y. A 
native of Scotland, Mackay came to 
this country at an early age and 
founded his own lasts firm. He leaves 
his daughter, Mrs. Angus MacDonald; 
and a sister, Mrs. Christine Nurse. 


Albert J. Ollendorf 


. . . Secretary and member of the 
board of directors of Wilder & Co., 
Chicago leather wholesaler, died 
June 10 in Chicago. Ollendorf began 
his career in the leather industry in 
1898 at the age of 16 when he joined 
Wilder & Co. as an office boy. In 
his 52 years with the company, he ad- 
vanced through various positions to 
that of secretary. Ollendorf was 
well-known in the leather trade and 
was a leader in church and commu- 
nity affairs. He leaves his wife, 
Laura; two sons, three grandchil- 
dren and one great grandchild. 


Pedro G. Cueto 


. 68, leading exporter of leather, 
shoes and tannery equipment and 
supplies, died June 19 at the Ritz 
Carlton Hotel, Boston, while on a 
business trip. A native of Spain, 
Cueto came to the U. S. at an early 
age and became interested in the 
exporting business. He later founded 
and became senior partner of Pedro 
Gomez Cueto and Co., an exporting 
firm with headquarters in Havana, 
Cuba, and branch offices in Boston 
and Mexico City. Cueto, who was 
highly instrumental in bringing tan- 
nery and shoe supplies and materials 
from New England to Cuba, organ- 
ized and operated several shoe fac- 
tories in Cuba. He was a resident 
of Boston for many years before 
settling in Havana. He leaves his 
wife, the former Mary C. McCarthy, 
a well-known Boston singer. 


J. W. Casey 


82, former traveling agent for 
United Shoe Machinery Corp., died 
June 19 at Hale Hospital, Haverhill, 
Mass. Casey was associated with 
USMC as traveling agent and in other 
positions for 47 years before retiring 
in 1943. He was a member of the 
firm’s Quarter Century Club. Sur- 
vivors include his wife, Margaret; a 
daughter, Helen T.; and a son, Ar- 
thur J. 


William J. Huntsberger 


.. . 46, treasurer of Bell Walt & 
Co., Ine., Philadelphia shoe whole- 
saler, died June 14 at his home in Oak 
Lane, Pa. Huntsberger joined the 
firm in 1928 as bookkeeper. When 
his father, Freeman S. Huntsberger, 
died in 1936, young Huntsberger suc- 
ceeded him as treasurer of the firm. 
He leaves his wife, Alberta J.; and 
a son, William, Jr. 


O. H. Ruffner 


. . 61, personnel manager of the 
International Shoe Co. plant at 
Olney, Mo., died recently at his home 
in Olney. He was active in com- 
munity affairs, serving as a member 
of the Olney School Board. Sur- 
viving are his wife, Irene, and a sis- 
ter, Mrs. Ora Thomas. 


William E. Schroeder 


78, retired president of the 
Western Shoe Co., Toledo, O., died 
June 16 at Toledo Hospital, Toledo. 
Active in the shoe manufacturing 
field for many years, Schroeder re- 
tired several years ago. He had lived 
in Phoenix, Ariz., for the past 11 
winters and was a member of the 
Phoenix Country Club. 
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Do you need a better film former? Try the new Methocel, powdered. Among 
the many advantages of Methocel, its function as a superior film former 
makes it indispensable to the leather industry. 





Methocel is an outstanding pasting material. It is clean and uniform, its 
solutions require a minimum of preservative, and can be stored dry indefi- 
nitely without change. 

f In leather finishing, Methocel can be used to reduce the tack of dressings and 
finishing compounds. Its use in liquid and paste shoe polishes is long estab- 
lished and well known. 

You are undoubtedly familiar with the fibrous form, now try the new 
Methocel, powdered. Send in the coupon for your free experimental sample 
plus information on its many profitable applications in the leather industry. 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY ¢ MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 
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Foreign News 
And Markets 





France 


Before the war, France accounted 
for 5.7 percent of the world’s hide 
production, and 3.4 percent of the 
goat and sheep skins. For 1950 the 
French rawstock export quotas were 
set unofficially at 3,000 tons of raw 
calfskins; 1200-1500 tons of raw 
horsehides. Both are in line with 1949 
figures. French tanners want these 
quotas rigidly held, despite the de- 
mand for this rawstock abroad to 
convert into dollars. Tanners and 
producers of leather goods would 
permit the quotas to increase only 
if there is a “tie-in” with leather sales 
to buying countries. In 1949 the 
French exported 1,350 tons of horse- 
hides as compared with 410 tons in 
1948, and 4,382 tons in 1938. In 
1949 the U. S. received only 200 
tons. Calfskin exports for 1949 were 
estimated at 3,410 tons (total pro- 
duction, 30,000 tons), as compared 
with 704 tons in 1948, and 22,500 
tons in 1938. In 1938 the U. S. got 
3,000 tons, or 13 percent. In 1950 
the U. S. is scheduled to receive 1,000 
tons, or three percent of total output. 

The French National Leather Coun- 
cil is now a little over one year old. 
It represents all the main branches 
of the shoe and leather industry as 
authoritative spokesman on all official 
industry matters. The leather industry 
has been directing a long-term fight 
on warble fly damage to hides. It 
has succeeded in cutting damage in 
some sectors from 80 to 20 percent. 

Shoe production is up—but so 
are prices, while quality of foot- 
wear is comparatively poor. Ordinary 
dresswear shoes for women range 
from $16 to $20 a pair; men’s dress 
shoes of leather, $12 to $16 a pair, and 
the shoes wear out in three months. 
Shoe repairs are also high—soles and 
heels costing $3 to $4. Good quality 
shoes can be purchased, but prices 
are prohibitive. 

Taxes account for a good portion 
of the higher shoe prices. The shoe 
manufacturer must pay a 24 percent 
tax on his net profit, a 30 percent 
distribution tax, a license fee for 
business transactions and turnover, 
a 10 percent production or service- 
rendered tax, a 10 percent transac- 
tion tax, a five percent tax on net 


16 


wages, a social security tax of 28 
percent on each worker’s wages up 
to $75 monthly. 

Because sales have lagged, shoe 
employment is down. Skilled shoe 
workers get about $20 a week for 
40 hours, but must meet an output 
quota above which extra wages are 
paid. 

Shoe retailers have complained 
bitterly about recent increases in raw 
calfskin prices. They point to already 
high shoe prices and consumer re- 
sistance and slow shoe business. Re- 
tailers are ‘buying hand-to-mouth 
from manufacturers. The former are 
well stocked. 


Italy 


Before the war, Italy accounted 
for 2.2 percent of the total world hide 
output, and 3.4 percent of the sheep 
and goat skins. Raw hide and skin 
prices have been steadily declining. 
Italian exporters have been trying 
to sell their rawstock on world mar- 
kets, but even with lowered prices 
sales have been slow. A heavy slaugh- 
ter has caused an over-supply of raw- 
stock; also, slaughterhouses have 
been trying to sell their hides direct 
to consumers, by-passing dealers. 
Price reductions in ox, cow, horse, 
mule and donkey hides, and calf, 
lamb and sheep skins have occurred. 
The government is trying to increase 
exports by easing regulations, despite 
opposition of tanners who want to see 
the heavy supply and low prices. 
Similar opposition comes from shoe 
manufacturers. Prewar, hide exports 
were 50 percent of imports, but in 
1948 fell to one percent. 

However, there has been an in- 
creasing demand for Italian calf- 
skins, and heavy ox, bull and cow 
hides, but because of opposition of 
domestic consumers the rawstock 
producers have been unable to take 
advantage of the export opportu- 
nities. 


Scotland 


Leather prices have tended upward. 
Tanners, to hold volume, have been 
forced in many cases to reduce qual- 
ity while maintaining the lower prices 
demanded. The leather industry has 


been plagued by a shortage of skilled 
workers and good materials. The 
industry has been making a good 
supply of glove leathers, though there 
is no glove factory in Scotland. These 
leathers are shipped to the Continent. 
Plastics have cut deeply into the 
leather handbag business. Due to the 
high price, in addition to a heavy 
sales tax on leather handbags, many 
firms making leather handbags have 
been forced out of business. 

Shoe manufacturers are badly 
squeezed between rising costs and 
stubbornly decreed and held profit 
margins and selling prices. The same 
applies to the shoe retailers. The re- 
sult has been a reduction in employ- 
ment, shrunken inventories, and 
aging plant or equipment and fix- 
tures. One of the most modern shoe 
factories in the world—the Saxone 
plant and Milmarnock—was recently 
opened. 


Finland 


Reindeer hides, an important prod- 
uct of this country, are attacked by 
warble and other insects, resulting 
in poor grain leather. Many of these 
hides are split after liming and the 
fleshes oiled for gloving leather. In- 
cidentally, most of the tanning ma- 
terials and chemicals for Finland’s 
leather industry come from the U. S. 
and Europe. 

The leather and shoe industries 
have been busy supplying demand. 
Leather prices have risen 10-20 per- 
cent because of a 50 percent increase 
in domestic hides and skins. France 
and Finland recently made a trade 
agreement, with France to send 100 
million francs worth of kid leather. 
Other agreements have been made 
with Holland, India, Brazil, Iceland 
and Uruguay for imports of rawstock 
and finished leathers. 

Finnish controls on sale of all 
leathers to consumers were removed 
a year ago, but price controls still 
remain, along with controls on im- 
ports and domestic production. Do- 
mestic hides and skins for upper 
shoe leather are allotted on quotas. 
This ruling was recently under ad- 
visement for elimination altogether. 

The shoe industry centers around 
Tampere, the second largest city in 
Finland. A good portion of the tan- 
ning industry is also here. Raw ma- 
terials used are domestic sheep and 
calf skins, and some hides, plus im- 
ported sheep and goat skins. The 
domestic calfskins are excellent in 
quality, as are the domestic sheep 
skins. Many of the tanneries are 
quite modern, are run on cheap 
hydro-elactric power, and _ are 
equipped with good machinery. 
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UNITED SHOE MACHINERY CORPORATION 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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A principal cause of toe discomfort is wrinkled, or 
loose, toe linings . . . this condition can be prevented 
by the use of ‘‘Celastic’’* Box Toes! 

The reason: “Celastic” is a woven fabric impreg- 
nated with a plastic compound that fuses together 
lining, box toe and doubler to form a strong three. 
ply unit. 

Technically speaking . . . when the plastic com- 
pound is activated by the solvent, the resulting col- 
loidal solution penetrates the adjoining lining and 
doubler . . . when the solvent evaporates, the plas- 
tic compound hardens, securing itself in the weave 
of the toe lining and doubler . . . locking them to 
the “Celastic” box toe. This fusion provides a se- 
cure toe lining and a smooth interior. . . assures 
toe comfort for the wear-life of the shoe, 


A year of active wear yet 
toe linings remain smooth, 
secure, wrinkle-free ... 
with “ CELASTIC”’ 









BOx TOES 


*'CELASTIC” is a registered trade-mark of The Celastic Corporation 











Plant Streamlining For Tanning Extract Firm 


HAT the leather and shoe indus- 

try is only beginning its march 
toward greater public acceptance of 
constantly improved products is in- 
dicated in the many instances of im- 
provement in research and produc- 
tion facilities which have been noted 
throughout the industry since the 
war. One of these is the latest step 
in the extended modernization and 
expansion program of one of the 
country’s leading tanning material 
firms, the American Extract Com- 
pany of Port Allegany, Pa. 

Since 1939, the American Extract 
Company has enlarged its plant three 
times under a program originally 
conceived by James L. Barren and 


Views of the American Extract laboratory: Upper left—Extract laboratory. 





(Editor’s Note: This is one in 
a series of articles which will 
appear in these pages from 
time to time on plant modern- 
ization in the leather and shoe 
industry. L&S hopes that 
through such stories the facts 
about the industry’s progress 
toward increasing efficiency 
and reducing production costs 
will become better known. ) 











carried out by Mr. Barren and his 
supervisory staff—Arthur Ellison, 
former chief chemist and now gen- 
eral superintendent; Ted Pearson, 
maintenance superintendent, and Jess 


and right—two views of the Research laboratory. 


Hurd, machinist and millwright. The 
amazing thing about this expansion 
program is that no outside labor was 
hired—all work was done by staff 
members and employes. 


Improved Methods 


The first stride in improvement 
called for the provision of facilities 
for closer cooperation with tanners 
in the development of special extract 
blends. These blends were developed 
by Mr. Barren, with the assistance 
of his tannery associates, in whose 
tanneries early experiments were 
conducted before final adoption of 
these blends for the particular type 





Upper right—Enzyme and Specialty laboratory. Lower left 
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of leather produced by the tanneries 
involved. 


The second step saw the installa- 
tion of new and improved machinery 
and methods, a move which culmi- 
nated with the construction of one 
of the industry’s most modern lab- 
oratories, more efficient handling 
and processing; enlarged storage 
facilities, and increased production 
so that the company is now produc- 
ing over five million pounds of tan- 
ning materials per month. 


“Extract City” 


At “Extract City,” the American 
Extract Company’s name for its 
plant, all processing of tanning ma- 
terials is done under rigid tempera- 
ture control and in many cases, 
under vacuum. Treating tanks in- 
volving a special blend for a par- 
ticular purpose are equipped with 
individual temperature control de- 
vices. 


Several years ago a modern fully 
equipped refrigerated room was con- 
structed for long storage of animal 
pancreas glands which glands are 
used in the manufacture of enzyme 
bates. It has been found, through 
rigid laboratory control, that it is 
necessary to store this type of ma- 
terial at sub-zero temperatures to 
prevent putrefaction. 

Storage facilities at “Extract City” 
have been considerably expanded to 
insure a minimum of two years sup- 
ply of critical tanning materials for 
the tanner’s protection, after he has 
accepted these special blends in his 
process. Naturally, these facilities 
are not completely utilized for these 
certain “must” tanning materials un- 
less the danger of foreign shipments 
being cut off becomes highly prob- 
able. It is quite a sight for old- 
timers to notice the long stacks of 
hemlock and oak bark in the yards 
of “Extract City.” 


Upon entrance to this modern ex- 
tract establishment one cannot help 
notice the streamlined equipment, 
especially in the manufacturing and 
processing of bates, filler compounds 
and other specialty products. This 
equipment is especially engineering 
to keep production astride with de- 
mands. 


A new office has also been added 
which includes a complete library of 
all necessary technical books, plus the 
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“Extract City’—a view of the American Extract Company plant at Port Allegany, Pa. 


complete course on organic and in- 
organic chemistry as taught at the 
University of Pennsylvania. All files, 
records, stationery, etc., are kept in 
recessed wall compartments and are 
not in view except when in use. 


New Lab 


The new laboratory is divided 
into three sections, one for extract 
study, one for enzymes and special- 
ties, and one for research. In the 
extract laboratory complete analysis 
is made of all types of tanning ma- 
terials purchased and extracts pro- 
duced. Equipment in this labora- 
tory includes the latest types of neces- 
sary tanning laboratory equipment 
now available. In this laboratory 
one will note a refrigerator unit 
which is used to store extract samples 
and substrate solutions. 


In the enzyme and specialty lab- 
oratory, as efficiently equipped as the 
other research units, complete plant 
and processing methods are con- 
trolled and evaluation of enzyme 
products achieved. Special investi- 
gation work in all fields of interest 
are carried out here, too. 





The research unit, modernly 
equipped and expertly staffed, is 
where new products are developed 
and where old products are kept 
under constant surveillance for all 
possible means of improvement. The 
research unit can reproduce actual 
plant conditions and has equipment 
to process all products on a test scale, 
as well as new products under devel- 
opment. The new laboratory is under 
thermostat temperature control and 
a 23° C. is maintained in conducting 
analyses. 


Four well-trained technical chem- 
ists were added to the staff—John 
Davis, chief chemist, who has been 
a research specialist for 17 years, 
Nathan Bard, Harold Nordstrom and 
Kenneth Baker, assistants. 


“Extract City” is but one example 
of individual plant progress that 
reflects the industry’s continuing 
growth. The American Extract Com- 
pany is an important unit in the 
total industry which provides the 
American public with its shoe and 
leather goods products to the tune 
of nearly $3,500,000,000 a year. 





Two more views of the Research laboratory. 








Tariff Hearing Statement 





U. S. Tanning Industry 


RESENT U.S. duties on leather 

are low in relation to the leather 
tariffs of any other leather-producing 
and consuming nation. U.S. duties 
on leather have been cut repeatedly; 
other countries have left theirs un- 
changed or removed insignificant 
slivers. In connection with foreign 
leather tariffs, I must mention the 
preferential system of the British 
Commonwealth. That works as an 
elegant device for whipsawing the 
U.S. tanner wherever import quotas 
or restrictions permit even a trickle 
of trade. Comparative tariff rates 
are utterly meaningless when our 
doors are wide open to unfair com- 
petition while other countries will 
not permit any imports through 
embargoes or exchange controls. 


Leather Duties 


In the matter of our low U.S. 
duties on leather, two additional facts 
are noteworthy. We calculate the 
composite ad valorem on leather at 
approximately 11% which compares 
with approximately 30% for all 
other dutiable merchandise. There 
seem to be only two or three com- 
modity groups with a lower apparent 
duty basis than leather. The U. S. 
imposes a duty of 5% on bovine 
hides and skins. If a semblance of 
normalcy returns to world markets, 
that 5% duty would almost auto- 
matically result in U.S. bovine hides 
and skins being 5% higher than 
the world market. Consequently, the 
existing duties on bovine leathers 
are partially offset by the duties on 
raw material. Taking account of 
that factor, the composite ad valorem 
duty on leather is probably lower 
than the duty on any other dutiable 
commodity group except cattlehides. 

U. S. tanners cannot compete 
against the resources of foreign gov- 
ernments. Subsidization is far more 
devious and complex than nationali- 
zation or the issuance of direct finan- 
cial grants to industry. In Mexico 
the government prohibits the export 
of skins at the behest of a selfish 
group through the device of a 45% 
export tax. Hence the internal raw 
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Spokesman: Irving R. Glass 


Executive Vice-Pres., Tanners Council 





Tariff Hearing Statements 

On June 8th spokesmen for the 
U. S. leather industry presented 
statements before the Hearings of 
The Committee for Reciprocity In- 
formation, dealing with the pro- 
posed reductions in tariff rates 
concerning foreign leathers. 

Industry spokesmen who made 
their statements before the Com- 
mittee in Washington were: Irving 
R. Glass, executive vice-president 
of the Tanners Council; Clayton 
F. Van Pelt, president of the TC 
and the Fred Rueping Leather Co., 
speaking for the Side Upper 
Leather tanners; E. A. Gallun, 
president of A. F. Gallun & Sons 
Corp., representing the Calf and 
Kip Leather Division; N. P. 
Dworetzky, vice-president of Tox- 
away Tanning Co., representing 
the Sole Leather Belting Division; 
and Stephen Palmer, vice-presi- 
dent of A. C. Lawrence Leather 
Co., representing the Sheep and 
Lamb Leather Tanners. 

Their statements, in condensed 
form, are presented in this issue of 
LEATHER AND SHOES. 











material price in Mexico tends to 
be 45% below the price of similar 
skins in free markets. Armed with 
that enormous advantage, Mexican 
tanners produce leather for export 
to the U.S. at prices which U.S. 
tanners cannot possibly meet. 


Dumping Tactics 


Other types of subsidy are even 
more devious because they stem 
from bilateral deals, barter arrange- 
ments and currency juggling. Argen- 
tina sets one peso rate for the ex- 
port of hides and skins and another, 
much more favorable, for leather 
and leather goods. What else do such 
multiple currency rates mean except 
a subsidy to the domestic producer 
so that he may export and dump? 

Leather producers in certain 
foreign countries have built up huge 
inventories as a refuge from cur- 


rency uncertainty and through the 
benevolence of their governments. 
Many of these producers would now 
like to convert their commodity capi- 
tal into dollars. They are indifferent 
to the realities of cost faced by com- 
petitive, free enterprise industry. 
Sales to the U.S. are a means of 
capitalizing upon ill-gotten gains 
and building a private dollar re- 
serve. 


U.S. Leather Exports Vital 


While leather exports in percent- 
age ratio to total U.S. production 
are minor, they are nevertheless ex- 
ceedingly vital. A mass production 
industry cannot gauge consumption 
requirements with complete accuracy. 
When the white leather season or 
the blue leather season ends in the 
U.S., a certain quantity of leather 
always remains unused. Such leathers 
are efficiently disposed of in exports 
to countries where seasonal factors 
or style considerations are different. 
When U.S. tanners are deprived of 
such outlets through foreign import 
barriers, they are doubly penalized. 
Foreign producers have complete 
access to our markets while our com- 
petitive hands are tied. 

Unfair, subsidized foreign com- 
petition can be the last straw com- 
pelling tanners to abandon plant and 
equipment. The conditions stemming 
from discrimination in raw material 
against the U. S. were the direct 
cause of extensive liquidation in the 
past nine months. Our military re- 
quirements could never be met by 
foreign producers and it would be 
exceedingly dangerous to invite such 
dependence. We have been the major 
consumers of certain tanning mate- 
rials produced abroad, largely be- 
cause domestic potentialities were 
overlooked. Within the past three 
years we have found that foreign 
control of a critical material is ex- 
ceedingly dangerous, that shipments 
are subject to the whims and caprice 
of changing foreign and economic 
policy abroad, that price is raised 
beyond any reasonable level. 

(Concluded on Page 34) 
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A NEW SAFETY TOE 
ARCHITECTURE 


WINGUARD 400 is the first of three new steel 
toe styles planned for release in 1950 and 
1951, all having crescent-shaped lateral 
edges which stanchion the toe against rear- 
ward inclination under vertical impact. WIN- 
GUARD'S unique rear edge develops triangu- 
lar wing-like buttresses along the sole line 
which remain in supporting position behind the 
central back edge area of the toe dome no 
matter how exaggerated shoe toe spring be- 
comes in the course of wear. 

400 is a dress type streamlined in profile 
to meet the demand for smart oxford styling 
without sacrifice of essential toe protection. 
WINGUARDS are SAFER in all shoes where 
toe safety is the first consideration. Write 
for descriptive bulletin. 


WINGUARDS 
are patented. 





SAFETY BOX TOE COMPANY 


812 STATLER BUILDING, BOSTON 16, MASSACHUSETTS 
SALES AGENTS: 


UNITED STATES: BECKWITH MANUFACTURING COMPANY, DOVER, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
CANADA: BECKWITH BOX TOE, LIMITED, SHERBROOKE, QUEBEC 
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Tariff Hearing Statement 





Side Upper Leather Tanners 


Spokesman: Clayton F. Van Pelt 


President, Tanners' Council of America—President, Fred Rueping Leather Co. 


O N behalf of the Cattle Side Upper 

Leather Industry of the United 
States, may I state that this industry 
represents the major branch of the 
cattle hide tanning industry. It is 
located not only in the northeastern 
part of this country but also in the 
middle west and on the west coast 
as well. Most of this industry’s plants 
are small businesses but in total our 
industry has an employment of about 
12,000 factory workers. Our wage 
rates are high averaging in January 
$1.442 an hour and providing an 
average take-home pay of almost $60 
a week. 

Reductions in existing low tariff 
rates will seriously affect the well 
being of these employees and the 
communities in which they are em- 
ployed. Proposals to reduce tariff 
rates have only one purpose, and 
that is to encourage imports. The 
market for leather is such that in- 
creased imports do not increase con- 
sumption but merely reduce the mar- 
ket available to domestic tanners, 
and reduced markets mean reduced 
operations. In some cases this can 
mean more than a mere cutting back; 
it can mean the closing of plants. 

The cattle side leather industry 
since the end of the war has had to 
operate almost entirely with domestic 
raw materials. Prior to the war this 
industry depended to a large extent 
upon imports from many foreign 
countries for the necessary addi- 
tional supplies to meet requirements. 


Example Of Argentina 


I must mention Argentina as a 
notable case in point. The flow of 
hides to this country is controlled 
not by supply and demand but by the 
economic trading and bartering pol- 
icy of an Argentine government mo- 
nopoly. Prices are fixed by the Ar- 
gentine Institute for Trade Promo- 
tion to meet the various exigencies 
that arise. A trade agreement with 
England which has been the largest 
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receiver (I won’t say buyer) of Ar- 
gentine hides, calls for shipments to 
Argentina of a stated pound sterling 
quantity of finished products such 
as machinery, etc. This agreement 
calls for the exchange shipment from 
Argentina of a comparable sterling 
quantity of meat and raw material. 

To secure the best possible advan- 
tage from this semi-disguised barter 
arrangement Argentina fixes its hide 
prices iat a level, which translated 
into U. S. dollars, is prohibitive to 
U. S. tanners and their customers. 
Only when periodically the Argen- 
tine government has an _ available 
surplus of some types of hides does 
it suddenly announce a lower price 
for dollar shipments and some hides 
come to this country. 

Prior to the war Argentine exports 
to the United States were measured 
in terms of two and three million a 
year; in the past several years the 
measure has been in terms of several 
hundred thousand. Cattle side upper 
leather tanners had always been 
steady buyers of Argentine hides. 
Today they must depend mainly on 
domestic sources. The absence of a 
free world trade in hides has main- 
tained hide prices at uneconomic 
levels, levels which have affected the 
competitive position of leather versus 
substitutes and made for higher shoe 
prices at the expense of the 150 mil- 
lion consumers in this country. 


Govt. Subsidies 


In England, for example, all for- 
eign hides until recently were bought 
by the government and allocated to 
its leather industry at arbitrary prices 
which would guarantee the British 
leather industry a profit. That such 
a program works is demonstrated by 
recently published data by the Finan- 
cial Times of England which showed 
that the leather and shoe industry 
enjoyed a 63% profit on working 
capital in the first quarter of this 
year whereas the figure for all indus- 


try was only 45%. I doubt if our 
industry in the same period could 
show any profit at all. 

Britain as a government has ceased 
buying foreign hides but it still sells 
its domestic supply to leather ex- 
porters at below world price levels. 
This is a subsidization of leather 
exports against which we must com- 
pete. It would be ironic indeed if 
the United States now gives them a 
reward in the shape of lower tariffs. 


Military Importance 


Every pair of combat boots for 
our army uses about 7 square feet 
of cattle side upper leather. At the 
peak of World War II military re- 
quirements for cattle side upper 
leather were at the rate of 5 million 
upper leather hides a year. This 
was for the army alone. Require- 
ments by other military agencies 
brought the total military require- 
ments to a rate of almost 714 mil- 
lion hides a year for cattle side upper 
leather. This was 60% of the total 
available supply and equivalent to 
more than 100% of the grades and 
weights meeting the strict govern- 
ment specifications. In order to meet 
the program specifications actually 
had to be lowered. 

In conclusion, I urge all members 
of this committee to give the fullest 
consideration to the facts presented 
in our brief and by me at this hear- 
ing. The cattle side leather industry 
of the United States is trying hard 
to exist in a world atmosphere filled 
with restraints and obstacles to a 
healthy and free world commerce. 
Foreign countries have seen fit to 
throttle world trade by means of 
quota systems, embargoes, subsidies, 
exchange manipulations, and _bilat- 
eral barter systems. In our opinion 
you should not now give the kiss of 
approval to these unfair practices by 
further reducing or binding the al- 
ready low duties on foreign leather. 
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Tariff Hearing Statement 


Calf And Kip Leather Division 


SHOULD like to give a few facts 
about the calf and kip industry 
of this country. The industry | 
represent tans normally more than 
13 million calfskins annually for use 
primarily in the production of shoes 
as well as for handbags, belts, wal- 
lets, and miscellaneous leather goods. 
There are in operation some twenty 
tanneries producing calf and kip 
leather, employing approximately 
four thousand production workers. 
The United States has always been 
a deficit nation in so far as supplies 
of calfskins are concerned. Neces- 
sary imports of raw skins in the pre- 
war period 1935-1939, for example, 
amounted to an average of 3 million 
pieces annually. Principal sources 
of imported skins were France, the 
Scandinavian area, Argentina, and 
the United Kingdom and British Do- 
minions. Since the end of the war, 
however, restrictions of innumerable 
types have held U. S. imports of raw 
calf and kip to only a fraction of pre- 
war totals. In 1946 imports totaled 
only 464,000 skins; in 1947, 614,000 
were imported; and each of the years 
1948 and 1949, imports amounted to 
a million skins. In 1948, exports of 
domestically produced raw calfskins 
and kips actually exceeded imports 
by 63,000 pieces, a completely un- 
precedented situation for a nation 
which does not produce enough raw 
material to meet its own needs. 


No Shortages 


This decline in availability of raw 
- material to American calf and kip 
leather tanners does not stem from 
reduced world supplies. Govern- 
ment figures on the world livestock 
population clearly demonstrate that 
bovine livestock herds are above pre- 
war levels. The underlying cause 
for our condition of severe shortage 
in raw material is to be found in the 
discriminatory actions of many for- 
eign governments taken to protect and 
subsidize tanning interests abroad. 
These arbitrary and unfair govern- 
ment devices include outright export 
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embargoes, quota restrictions, pro- 
hibitory export taxes, preferential 
selling arrangements, barter agree- 
ments, government monopolies, and 
other restrictions tied in with cur- 
rency which have prevented American 
tanners from competing in world raw 
material markets. 

For example, in the five prewar 
years, the United States imported an 
average of 550,000 calfskins and kips 
annually from France. During the 
war years no imports from France 
were possible but immediately fol- 
lowing the end of hostilities an ex- 
port embargo on raw calf and kips 
was instituted by French authorities 
with the result that no skins moved to 
the United States from France during 
the four years ended with June 1949. 
This was true notwithstanding the 
fact that substantial quantities of 
French calf skins were released to 
other European areas under private 
barter deals. Following repeated 
protests by U. S. tanners and Gov- 
ernment officials, a token quota of 
raw skins for the United States was 
established in the second half of 
1949 under which some skins did 
move to the United States. A simi- 
lar token quota has been announced 
for 1950, but the restrictions and red 
tape surrounding the plan make it 
appear doubtful that the U. S. tanning 
industry will be able to import even 
the small quantity theoretically avail- 
able. 


Only 10% Of Prewar 


In many other areas similar con- 
ditions have prevailed. A govern- 
ment embargo on exports of raw 
skins from Scandinavian countries 
has reduced U. S. imports from that 
area to less than 10% of prewar 
totals. Bulk purchase arrangements 
with the United Kingdom, a pref- 
erential set-aside for domestic tan- 
ners, and an auction system for dis- 
tribution of the balance has reduced 
U. S. imports from New Zealand in 
the postwar period to an insignifi- 


cant fraction of normal volume. 
Other areas which restrict or pro- 
hibit exports of calfskins and kips 
to the United States include India, 
Mexico, Holland, Argentina, and the 
entire sterling area. 

The most convincing demonstra- 
tion of the effect of the discrimina- 
tion practices against U. S. tanners 
is to be found in the production rec- 
ord of the industry. Despite a record 
shoe production in the postwar period 
with resultant increased demand for 
calf leather, tannery output in the 
four postwar years has been smaller 
than in any four year period for 
which records are available, even 
lower than in the worst depression 
years of the 1930's. In the five pre- 
war years 1935-1939, annual produc- 
tion of calf and kip leathers amounted 
to 13,262,000 skins while in the post- 
war period the maximum annual pro- . 
duction was.in 1947 when 12,471,000 
skins were tanned and the four year 
average for 1946 to 1949 was only 
11 million skins. At the same time, 
shoe production in this country in- 
creased from 405 million pairs in 
the prewar period to over 455 mil- 
lion in 1949, 


Discriminations 


It is perfectly obvious from these 
facts that U. S. tanneries have lost 
production, that tannery workers 
have been deprived of employment 
and income, and that American con- 
sumers have been forced to pay 
higher prices solely as a result of the 
discrimination against the United 
States in world raw material mar- 
kets. 

Discrimination in another respect 
is also part and parcel of the prac- 
tices of foreign governments and tan- 
ning interests. Foreign tanneries 
buying raw material in a protected 
market and subsidized by their gov- 
ernments, are exporting finished calf 
and kip leathers to the United States 
at prices which cannot be met by 


(Continued on Page 33) 
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Tariff Hearing Statement 


Sole And Belting Leather Division 


HE division of the tanning in- 

dustry I represent produces 
leather for soles for footwear, and for 
mechanical belting for power trans- 
mission. In 1949 our industry 
tanned 6,384,000 cattlehides for sole 
leather purposes and 544,000 hides 
for conversion into belting. The in- 
dustry presently consists of approxi- 
mately 55 plants employing about 
8,000 factory workers. I say pres- 
ently because within the past few 
months six important sole leather 
plants have been forced to liquidate 
or suspend operations. 


Access To Raw Material 


A basic problem of the sole and 
belting leather industry is discrimina- 
tion in access to raw material sup- 
plies in world markets. The United 
States is and always has been a cat- 
tlehide deficit nation—requiring im- 
ports of several million raw cattle- 
hides annually from other areas of 
the world to supplement domestic sup- 
plies in order to meet the U. S. de- 
mands for leather. Since the end of 
the recent war, however, various for- 
eign nations, and notably Argentina, 
have by means of various inequitable 
and discriminatory devices prevented 
U. S. sole and belting leather tanners 
from securing normal supplies of 
hides abroad. Had American tan- 
ners been able to buy in these foreign 
markets on a free and competitive 
basis, the entire supply and demand 
relationship and the cost and price 
structure for hides and leather would 
have been totally different. As it is, 
denied access to needed supplies, the 
sole and belting leather industries of 
the United States have ‘been placed 
in a disadvantageous competitive 
position with respect to substitutes 
for sole leather and leather belting 


with the result that serious inroads , 


have been made into tanners’ markets 
by these nonleather materials. 


Opens Wedge For Synthetics 


In the prewar years 1935 to 1939, 
77.7% of all shoes manufactured in 
the United States were made with 
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leather soles and only 22.3% with 
other nonleather soling material. In 
1947, the percentage with leather 
soles was 73.4% and by 1948, it was 
65%. The down trend continued 
into 1949 when the percentage was 
56.5%, and for the first two months 
of the current year it was 54.3%. The 
use of nonleather materials for soling 
purposes has thus increased by more 
than 100% over the average for the 
five immediate prewar years. Sole 
leather production in the year 1949 
was actually 20.6% less than the 
average for those prewar years de- 
spite the fact that shoe production in- 
creased by 11.8% over the earlier 
period. 

In the case of leather for belting 
purposes, the 1949 output of 544,000 
hides was nearly 20% below the 
1935-1939 production and only 50% 
of output for the war years 1941 to 
1945. 


Cattlehide Exports Drop 


Since 1947 all exports of cattle- 
hides from Argentina have been sub- 
ject to the control of the Argentine 
Institute for Trade Promotion, known 
as JAPI. Under this nationalized 
control of the hide exports, U. S. 
tanners have been unable to buy nor- 
mal quantities of raw materials be- 
cause prices set by the Argentine Gov- 
ernment were completely out of line 
with world prices and with U. S. tan- 
ners’ ability to pay. As a result only 
138,000 hides were imported from 
Argentina in 1949 compared with a 
prewar average of 1,300,000 hides 
per year. Many of the hides thus 
denied the United States found their 
way to countries behind the Iron Cur- 
tain either through barter arrange- 
ments with Communist dominated 
governments or through intermediary 
countries. 

Export controls in Brazil reduced 
U. S. imports from that country to 
about 68,000 in 1949 in contrast with 
400,000 hides yearly in the prewar 
period. Export restrictions and pref- 
erential arrangements have also 
eliminated imports of cattlehides from 


British African colonies. Mexico 
imposes an export tax of approxi- 
mately 45% on raw material exports 
and in addition refuses to grant ex- 
port licenses. Scandinavian coun- 
tries have a complete export prohi- 
bition covering all domestic raw ma- 
terials. These examples cover only 
a part of the network of trade re- 
strictions and currency interferences 
with the movement of raw cattlehides 
to the United States. 


Cheap Labor 


Another aspect of the discrimina- 
tion practices against U. S. tanners 
involves the exportation of sole and 
belting leathers produced in many 
foreign countries with cheap labor 
and subsidized raw materials to the 
U. S. market to compete with domes- 
tically produced leather. No Ameri- 
can tanner is afraid of free compe- 
tition based upon equal access to raw 
material and full reflection of costs in 
selling prices. However, sole and 
belting leather tanners cannot be ex- 
pected to compete with nationalized 
tanneries abroad which are govern- 
ment supported and which utilize 
cheap labor. Protection against un- 
fair competition and discriminatory 
treatment is all that U. S. tanners ask. 

Devaluation of many currencies in 
the fall of 1949 reduced the already 
low labor costs of foreign production 
in terms of U. S. dollars. As a re- 
sult of devaluation, U. S. imports of 
sole leather and belting leather in- 
creased drastically in the fourth quar- 
ter of 1949 and the first quarter of 
this year. The tariff on these types 
of leather now in effect was wholly 
inadequate to prevent this flood of 
the U. S. market as a consequence of 
devaluation. 


Tariff Rates 


Our present duties on sole and 
belting leather, which are 10% ad 
valorem, are already drastically lower 
than the rates maintained by any 
other important nation for the same 
types of leather. For example, the 
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United Kingdom rate is 15% on 
leather from the United States, while 


imports from other Empire areas are | 


admitted into the United Kingdom | 
free; the Canadian duty on sole | 
leather is 22144% and on belting | 
leather 1712%, with preferential Em- | 


pire rates of 124% and 712% re- 
spectively; the Argentine duty on 
heavy leathers is 40% plus a surtax 
of 17%, based on the valuation in 
gold pesos; the ad valorem equiva- 
lents on imports into Chile range 
from 75% upward plus import sales 
taxes and other special taxes; the 
Australian duty rate on both belting 


and sole leathers is 25%; in India, | 
the duty is 30% with Empire leather | 


admitted free. 


It should be readily apparent from | 
these figures that U. 5. import duties | 
are already much lower than else- | 


where in the world, that the U. 5. 
duty rate of 10% is hardly more than 
nominal, and that it is inadequate to 


protect the industry of this country | 
from serious damage due to heavy | 


imports from abroad. 


Hazard To Military 


The sole leather industry has al- | 


ready been reduced to a point where 


the national welfare and security in | 
the event of a war could be threat- | 
ened. Military footwear requires sole | 


leather and in wartime all existing 
tannery capacity must be called on 
to produce adequate supplies of 
leather for the Armed Forces. During 


World War II military requirements | 


took every pound of the available top 
quality sole leather. In the second 


quarter of 1945, when military de- | 


mand reached its peak, the annual 
rate of sole leather production was 
8,700,000 hides, and the proportion 
suitable for the Armed Forces ex- 
ceeded 3,000,000 hides. 


At the current rate of sole leather | 


output, this military demand could | 


not be met. Although perhaps a part 
of the deficiency might be made up 
by allocating hides and production 
away from other users, such a pro- 
gram implies a plant and labor 
capacity capable of turning out the 
required volume. Furthermore, at 
such a time of emergency, it has been 


demonstrated that national welfare | 
and security cannot rely upon im- | 


ports of sole leather to fill the gap. 


During the recent war, the use of | 


belting leather rose 60% over the 
immediate prewar period. Substi- 
tutes for belting leather were unable 
to fill the demand created by the 
emergency at that time and there is 


(Concluded on Page 31) 
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two set ink is desired. It 
will be on its way to you 
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INNERSOLES 
PLATFORMS 
WEDGIES 
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Tariff Hearing Statement 


Sheep And Lamb Leather Tanners 


i re sheep and lamb leather indus- 
try is one of the major segments 
of the tanning industry and is located 
mainly in small communities in New 
England, New York, Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, Texas, Illinois, Wisconsin, 
Missouri, Michigan, California, Ore- 
gon, etc. The great majority of the 
plants engaged in this business are 
small concerns employing less than 
a hundred employes each. Total em- 
ployment in the industry is approxi- 
mately five thousand and the take- 
home pay of this industry’s employes 
forms an important part of the life- 
blood of the many communities where 
these employes live. No action 
should be taken which would imperil 
this employment and which would 
seriously affect the well-being of 
these communities. 

Consideration of tariff reductions 
on imported leather is in effect a con- 
sideration of ways and means to re- 
place American leather with foreign 
leather since the purpose of tariff 
reductions is stimulating imports. 
Such replacement of domestic leather 
would naturally further reduce the 
employment opportunities in the 
sheepskin leather industry and affect 
the economic well-being of the locali- 
ities in which this industry is located. 


England: An Example 


The sheep and lamb leather indus- 
try is a highly competitive one and 
is prepared to face the normal com- 
petition of foreign producers. With- 
out tariff protection, however, it is 
not and can not be prepared to face 
the unfair competition which now 
exists in international trade. 

In England a substantial part of 
the sheep and lamb skin supply is do- 
mestic in origin. These skins are 
sold to English tanners at below 
world market prices, the “loss” being 
buried in the food subsidy plan. 
British lambskins are sold to Brit- 
ish tanners at about $3.50 a dozen 
which compares with U. S. and world 
prices of about $15 a dozen. Pref- 
erence in securing these English 
sheepskins is given to tanners demon- 
strating a hard currency export out- 
let for sheepskin leather. In other 
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Spokesman: Stephen Palmer 


Vice-President, A. C. Lawrence Leather Co. 


words, the greater a British tanner’s 
export position, the larger his share 
of low cost raw material. 

This obviously enables such tan- 
ners to export sheepskin leather at 
prices considerably lower than if they 
were paying the world market prices 
for sheepskins—as is the case with 
U. S. tanners. Sheepskin leather 
from England, therefore, is a sub- 
sidized product easily exported to the 
United States over already low tariff 
walls. A further reduction in these 
tariff rates would only give an added 
unfair advantage to British sheep- 
skin tanners. The British Govern- 
ment practically prohibits the imports 
of leather into England. This is a 
far cry from reciprocity and should 
not be rewarded by lowering further 
the U. S. import duties. An impor- 
tant by-product of this system is its 
effect on other foreign prices. The 
United Kingdom is the only impor- 
tant U. S. competitor for New Zea- 
land and South American skins. 
England’s low subsidized domestic 
prices have an important effect on this 
competition. 


Foreign Competition Effects 


An example of the extent to which 
domestic tanners have been increas- 
ingly affected by foreign competition 
of sheep and lamb leathers is a com- 
parison between first quarter imports 
of this year with a year ago. In the 
case of glove and garment leather, 
average monthly imports so far this 
year have averaged 78,000 feet a 
month as compared with only 38,000 
feet a month in the first half of 1949. 
In the case of garment chamois 
leather, imports in the six months end- 
ing March 1950 averaged over 135,000 
square feet a month as compared with 
only 27,000 feet a month in the first 
half of 1949. Imports of oil-dressed 
chamois so far this year have aver- 
aged about 9,000 dozen pieces a 
month against about 3,000 dozen a 
month a year ago. In all cases the 
bulk of these recent imports was from 
the United Kingdom. 

Chamois leather has come into the 
United States and after absorbing 
costs of freight and the current im- 
port duties has been sold at 25% to 


33 1/3% below our prices. How 
have the English producers been able 
to do this? There is only one ex- 
planation. They get domestic sheep- 
skins at less than half the price we 
must pay for such skins because of 
the subsidy I have mentioned. We 
cannot compete against such sub- 
sidized competition and | have al- 
ready been compelled to shut down 
my chamois plant employing about 
110 people. 

On the opposite side of the picture 
we have the discrimination exercised 
against the United States in raw ma- 
terial markets through government 
control of exports and bilateral trade 
or ‘barter agreements and arrange- 
ments. In the case of Argentina, for 
example, the export of sheepskins, 
among others, is a Government mo- 
nopoly. Prices are fixed at levels 
which keep U. S. tanners out of the 
market but which because of barter 
agreements permit sterling areas to 
buy freely. 


Sheep And Lamb Essential 


The sheep and lamb leather indus- 
try of the United States is an essen- 
tial industry not only because it sup- 
plies consumers with the raw ma- 
terial for gloves, garments, shoe lin- 
ings, etc., but also because it has 
military importance. At the peak 
of World War II military require- 
ments, our industry supplied large 
quantities of sheep and lamb leather 
to the Armed Forces. In fact, more 
than 22% of our total production 
went for military uses. This figure 
actually minimizes the importance of 
the sheepskin industry in the mili- 
tary picture. Since military specifi- 
cations require the selecting of only 
the best of the leather produced, this 
military requirement depended upon 
close to 100% of the production of 
these leathers. Any injury done to 
the sheep and lamb leather industry 
and its capacity to produce required 
leathers would be an injury to the 
national welfare in the event of an- 
other war emergency. It is submitted 
that such an injury will be done if 
foreign leathers are encouraged to 
replace domestic production. 
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Output with this New 
Rapid Folding Machine-Model J 


previous model) permits greater-folding volume. 
Greater Speed and Increased A totally different mechanical principle results in 


quieter and smoother operation. 


The Rapid Folding Machine Model J is a typi- 
cal product of WM research in that it improves 


This new machine is already a top performer the efficiency of the operation while reducing fatigue 
in scores of Fitting Rooms and there are plenty of the operator. Your local United branch office 


of reasons why. 


will be pleased to show you how this machine 


Its speed of 2,000 RPM (400 RPM faster than can bring these advantages to your production. 





UNITED SHOE MACHINERY CORPORATION 


New design and highly synchronized timing of 
the 5 work-handling parts results in greatly im- 
proved mechanical control of the work. Thus the 
operator's job is made easier and at the same 
time the operator is able to give more attention 
to quality and uniformity without loss of volume. 
All internal parts are splash lubricated — only 
a few points at the machine head need daily 
oiling. This means almost no maintenance cost 


4 . 
and “down” time. 


aa i 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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NEW IDEAS IN 
SHOE CONSTRUCTION 





Rubber Shoe Construction 


This construction appears to stress 
a departure from the conventional flat 
lasting technique to a method of slip- 
lasting. Figure 1 shows the first stage 
in this rubber shoe construction; the 
stitching together of the upper, sock 
lining, and foxing, herein called a fox- 
ing, an item usually coated with gum 
rubber. 








WAI 














FIG.3 


Figure 2 gives a shoe view of the 
foxing applied, showing also a kind 
of toe cap inherent in this method. 
And Figure 3 shows two rows of 
stitches to hold the foxing securely in 
position. However, the top row of 
stitches shown may be eliminated in 
favor of cement bonding, owing no 
doubt to the difficulty of stitching 
from within the shoe with its bottom 
closed by the sock lining. 

Figure 4 shows how the rubber sole 
is attached. This sole is beveled, with 
the end of the bevel extending out- 
wards in order to function in mak- 
ing a close bond with the second fox- 
ing of gum rubber, illustrated in 
Figure 4. 

The rest is purely a conventional 
method of vulcanization common to 
all rubber shoes of this type. 

Inventor: Michael Campagna, Bris- 


tol, R. I. 


Adjustable Fit Shoe 


The aim of this invention is to pro- 
vide a system of shoe fitting with in- 
terchangeable soles and heels. An 
avowed purpose would appear to be 
the means of producing footwear in 
whole sizes only, with a further means 
of lengthening or shortening the bot- 
tom fitting at the shank between heel 
and sole. 
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It is suggested by the patentee that 
sections or parts should ‘be manufac- 
tured in master sizes only—women’s 
approximately from 2 to 12 inclusive, 
and men’s from 5 to 15 inclusive. If 
a further suggestion were to be fol- 
lowed, the shoe retailer would receive 
his shoes in sections from the manu- 
facturer, to be left unassembled until 
“correct measurements have been 
made by a salesman. The shoes are 
then assembled by workmen in the 
shop of the retailer.” 

The features of this suggested 
method are more or less visualized in 
the accompanying illustrations. Fig- 
ure 1 conveys the idea of an interlock- 
ing shank whose prongs may be fitted 
in any of the flanges shown on the 
heel-part, extending or contracting 
the over-all length of the shoe bottom 
as desired. 














FIG.2 


FIG. | 


Figure 2 is a horizontal and lateral 
view of the main portions of the es- 
sential assembly which make up the 
method of construction, and adapta- 
tion as to size. Corresponding inner- 
sole construction is necessary. It is 
also pointed out by the inventor that 
varying widths of heels may be used 
with differing widths of fore-parts. 

Just whether this method is to be 
used in conjunction with welt, stitch- 
down or cement construction has not 
been outlined ‘by the patentee. The 
entire patent description has been 
given over to the intricacies of the 








interchangeable parts, with no defi- 
nite reference to shoe construction 
other than the heel and sole portions. 

Inventor: John P. Mantos, Boston, 


Mass. 


California With 
Beveled Heel 


This process of attaching a wrapper 
to a California beveled heel simplifies 
some of the difficulties in the past and 
present. 

Figure 1 shows how the wrapper 
to go over the wedge or heel has been 
cut as large as if to cover an unbev- 
eled heel. Obviously, were the wrap- 
per cut to the ultimate shape of the 
beveled heel it would not be possible 
to insert a last, as the unturned wrap- 
per would reduce the last area ex- 
actly to the extent of the heel pitch 
or beveled back. For this reason the 
wrapper has to be cut full size or be 
cut in pieces. 








Wu 


FIG.3 FIG4 FIGS 


Figure 2 displays the wrapper 
turned down and bonded in shapely 
fashion to the beveled heel back. The 
answer to all this may be observed in 
Figure 3. Briefly, the heel or wedge 
is proved with a back slitted opening 
sufficiently deep enough in which to 
tuck the surplus wrapper material. 

For those who wish more even dis- 
tribution of the wrapper, or to ac- 
commodate a large surplus of mate- 
rial arising from a higher heel, Fig- 
ures 4 and 5 provide heels with two 
and three slots, respectively. 

Just how this wrapper is inserted 
in the slits is not given, but it is pos- 
sible that any flexible, spatula-like 
blade would do the trick. 

Inventor: W. Braun, Los Angeles, 
California, 


Interchangeable Upper 
Construction 


The unusual construction _ illus- 
trated in Figure 1 comprises a shoe 
completely bottomed, including some 
method of including a box toe and 
counter, giving the impression a shoe 
skeleton. How this bottom is made 
is not given, but is likely a process 
wherein a kind of wrapper must 
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emerge up from the bottom, as is illus- 
trated, 


Also, the process, whether McKay, 
Littleway, or Cement, must permit in- 
corporation of counter and box toe, 
whose bottoms in both instances 
flange inwards. In short, this proc- 
ess may better be identified as a kind 
of pre-fabricated platform, including 
counter, box toe, heel wedge, plat- 
form, insole, and a kind of cover that 
terminates in a series of loops, as 
shown. 











Figure 2 shows the essential fea- 
ture of this construction, an upper 
provided with loops to dovetail those 
of the bottom construction, and all 
united through the use of a draw- 
string illustrated. The construction 
also provides for such variations as 
straps, buckles, and clips, but it seems 
advisable to keep to the loops, owing 
to better unity. On the ‘back of this 
upper, one may note four eyelets on 
either side of the two ends. 


In Figure 3, the finished shoe indi- 
cates how the back is united to hold 


the entire construction in place. This 
idea of a draw on the back part of a 
shoe appeals to those who have expe- 
rienced sloppy shoe fits occasioned 
by too much looseness at the heel. 
This drawstring permits certain cor- 
rection of this problem, especially if 
the counter is left open part way up 
its back. 


Inventor: R. A. Leach, Los An- 
geles, California; Pat. No. 2,438,711. 


Buried Shank Piece 


Figure 1 is a view of a platform 
also fitted with a groove later to ac- 
commodate a steel or plastic shank, 
so placed to lend the shoe the required 
support. 

Figure 2 shows the construction in 
complete form. Here is a profile 
view of the platform with the shank- 





FIG.2 





FIG.3 


piece suspended just before being in- 
serted in the groove. And beneath 
this shank-piece is a beveled-end piece 


of leather or fibre-board that extends 
from the ball to the back of the heel 
seat. Also, a molded outsole ending 
at the heel breast. 


Figure 3 shows a cutaway view of 
the finished shoe in relation to the 
parts just discussed, Here is demon- 
strated that the outsole is cemented 
on; the heel is finished and attached 
in the conventional manner; not only 
the shank but the heel is well-sup- 
ported against breakdown through 
hard wear; and economy in a 
leather becomes apparent in the ter- 
minating of the sole at the heel breast. 


This shoe may be constructed by 
the slip-lasted or the lasted-to-the 
wood process. 


Inventor: Karl Stritter, Nahant, 
Mass.; Pat. No. 2,414,910. 


Dworetzky ... 
(Concluded from Page 27) 


no reason to believe that they could 
do so in the event of another emer- 
gency. 

U. S. duty rates are already the 
lowest in the world and are demon- 
strably inadequate to offset the ad- 
vantages held by foreign producers 
of sole and belting leathers by vir- 
tue of cheap labor and government 
aids and subsidies. Reciprocity, if 
it is to have any meaning at all, must 
call for a removal of foreign dis- 
criminations against the American 
industry and for the maintenance of 
the highest possible import duties on 
sole and belting leather unless and 
until foreign governments and tan- 
ning industries and interests give 
more than lip service to the term 
reciprocity. 








TWO PARK AVENUE 





BOSTON—Bergman & Brookhouse, 112 Beach St. 

ST. LOUIS—Geo. J. Bucher, 1802 Locust St. 

LOS ANGELES—A. J. & J. R. Cook Co., 1220 Maple Ave. 
NEW YORK AREA—R. A, Brea, 2 Park Avenue 


DAVIS LEATHER INC. 


The above company was formed with the object of serving our United 
States customers more economically and efficiently with our well known 


BABY CALF LEATHERS 
DOMINION CALF LEATHERS 


MILWAUKEE—H. I. Stewart, 918 North 4th St. 
CINCINNATI—J. R. Kueven, 626 Broadway 

SAN FRANCISCO—A. J. & J. R. Cook Co., 237 Eighth St. 
TANNERY :—Davis Leather Co., Ltd., Newmarket, Ont., Canada 


NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
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SPLITS 


SOLE- - GUSSET 


SUEDE | CININGS 


GLOVE LEATHERS 
HORSEHIDES 
COWHIDES 
SHANKS 
BELLIES 
DEERSKINS 
MOCCASIN COWHIDE 


A.L. GEBHARDT CO. 


416 N. Water 8t., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
Phone: Daly 8-6919 


QGEL TANNING C9. 


ON, MILWAUKE 


GEBHARDT V 


OAEG 











TRY THIS REVOLUTIONARY 
METHOD OF LAST REPAIRING 


YOU WILL SAVE 15% 
ON THE COSTS OF NEW LASTS 


Try this test: 


Send us 2 or 3 pairs of your worn lasts. 
We will return them completely repaired 
and remodeled by our special patented 
method and as good as new. No charge 
for this trial and no obligations if we 
don’t fully satisfy you. A thousand 
pairs of lasts renewed in our manner 
will save you approximately $3,000.00. 
Why throw money away? 


MILWAUKEE LAST REPAIRCO. 
602 S. 5th St. 
Milwaukee 4, Wisconsin 

















Brazilian Leathers 
| Ask 
| Schlossinger & Cia. Ltda. 


| Caixa Postal 917 
= Sao Paulo, Brazil 
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TECHNICAL TIPS 


For Shoe 


Foremen 





Correct Inseam Trimming 


Correct inseam trimming follows 
a definite pattern. The modern in- 
seam trimming machine produces 
what is called a flat cut seam; that is, 
both sides of the inseam so reduced 
make for a surface not only close to 
the stitches of the inseam but a cut 
fully as low on the outside of. the rib 
as on the inside. 

For the moment, let’s go back to 
the “old-fashioned” hand method of 
sewing inseams wherein the stitches 
always were deeper into the meat or 
flesh on the inside of the insole. The 
insole lip was so lightly cut as to be 
negligible in affecting the iron of the 
insole; and the deeper cut channel 
made for a combination forcing the 
hand sewer to run his awl deeper 
into the meat of the insole on the 
channel or inner side. 

Thus when the original Model G 
or Goodyear Apex Channelling Ma- 
chine appeared on the market, the 
insoles were channelled after the 
hand method of making shoes, easily 
done in those days owing to an 
abundance of quality leather. 

To keep pace with this machine- 
channelled insole, the Inseam Trim- 
mer was developed that later was 
termed the Goodyear Universal In- 
seam Trimming Machine. This ma- 
chine required the operator to hold 
the shoe in the same position as that 
in which the shoe is guided in the 
Rough Rounding operation. The op- 
erator, by tilting inwardly the bot- 
tom side of the shoe, caused the in- 
seam to be trimmed in a dish-like 
manner, not unlike the inside curva- 
ture of a saucer. The inseam was 
reduced to a surface not flat but with 
the inner edge much lower in appear- 
ance than the outside placing of the 
stitch, but actually no closer to the 
inside of the stitch than the higher 
outside edge in relation to the outside 
of the stitch. 

This splendid construction entirely 
eliminated an inseam bunch for the 
very simple reason that none existed. 
The cork or bottom filling was ap- 
plied evenly, bringing the filling out 
to the outer edge of the inseam stitch- 
ing. This, then, was quality shoe- 
making because it was exact integra- 
tion of the shoe parts, compactly 
and tightly. 

But to continue to so trim inseams 
after the introduction of the Economy 


insole to the trade was out of the 
question; so doing would spell de- 
struction to the inseam through re- 
sultant cut stitches. Those who knew 
the old-time shoemakers can appreci- 
ate their reactions to this problem 
created by Economy insole structure. 
Incidentally, one of the old-timers, 
Joe Stockman, was forever demand- 
ing that his Universal Inseam Trim- 
ming Machine be so set as to give 
him a dish cut. Yes, he got his dish 
cut, and was quite pleased with the 
results 

But his troubles truly began when 
he installed the then new Model C 
Inseam Trimming Machine. Old Joe 
immediately regarded the flat cut 
done by this machine with utmost 
disfavor—no sir, that flat cut inseam 
would not do at all, all of which the 
service men soon knew. 

The service men did succeed ulti- 
mately in reproducing the kind of 
slanting to the inside cut that was 
acceptable to Old Joe. This was not 
easy to work out owing to the “bot- 
toms up” position in which the shoe 
has to be held during the trimming 
operation, all quite difficult. And 
wheiher much change can be made in 
the machine design to make this de- 
sirable change in cutting design more 
feasible seems beside the point in 
view of the more immediate need of 
an insole construction not requiring 
a flat cut but the early slanting-to-the- 
inside-cut. 

Granted that integral strength, 
flexibility, and non-spreading of the 
shoe all merit consideration, any 
change to the dish-like cut cannot be 
made in the prevailing inseam trim- 
ming machine, nor to use the older 
Universal Inseam Trimming Machine, 
but rather stress should be given con- 
sideration to the Economy insole, and 
the rapidly increasing popularity of 
the stuck-on rib. In either type, the 
finished result discloses the base of 
the insole rib to be higher on the 
inside as against the outside; particu- 
larly is this true with the Economy 
wherein the cutting of the lip actually 
leaves a lower outside than the 
surface over the channel cut that has 
been cemented and coated with a 
layer of insole canvas. 

The purpose here is to prove the 
value of correct inseam trimming as 
one of the basic approaches to modern 
and suitable insole construction. 

Herman Golthier 
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Gallun... 


(Continued from Page 24) 


American tanners operating with the 
most modern and efficient tannery 
facilities in the world. United States 
calf and kip tanners have never been 
the recipients of a Government sub- 
sidy in any form nor do they want 
one now. However, the most serious 
consideration must be given to pro- 
tecting an important American in- 
dustry against the devastating effect 
of unfair competition from industry 
abroad where such industry is in a 
position to make sales in this coun- 
try without regard to the cold facts 
of world raw material prices and 
manufacturing costs. 

These same countries which are 
now offering calf and kip leather in 
quantity to the United States do not 
permit American tanners to make 
sales of U. S. leather abroad in the 
normal competitive manner. In coun- 
try after country outright embargoes 
on imports of U. S. leather are in 
effect; in others “token” quotas have 
been established which accomplish 
virtually the same results; currency 
restrictions are equally effective in 
many countries abroad; and import 
duties and taxes exclude U. S. tan- 
ners in still other areas. Thus Ameri- 
can tanners are required to face un- 
fair competition from abroad while 
at the same time they are excluded 
from marketing the small but im- 
portant quantities of leather which 
they have normally sold in other 
areas of the world. 


Duty Rates 


Turning to the subject of duty 
rates, U. S. rates are as low as or 
lower than the rates currently . in 
effect for any other important calf 
and kip leather producing country 
in the world. The present U. S. duty 
rate offers no obstacle to foreign 
tanners wishing to export calf and 
kip leather to this country. Begin- 
ning immediately after devaluation 
last fall, exports of low-cost calf and 
kip leathers to the United States in- 
creased sharply. I need cite only 
two figures to make this point. The 
average monthly imports of calf 
leather into the United States in the 
third quarter of 1949 amounted to 
209,000 square feet. By the first 
quarter of the current year, average 
monthly imports had more than 
tripled, amounting to 741,000 square 
feet. 

Calf leather normally accounts for 
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MATHER COUPON CONTROL 


Central control of pay and production is easy 
| and sure with the Mather Numbered Coupon See Us At The 
Method. It’s proved . . . it’s perfect for piece- ST. LOUIS 
} work plants. It’s the one way to keep track of CONVENTION 
| jobs in your shop and eliminate pay disputes. 
| Put in Mather Coupon Control and get a com- April 23-26 
| plete system for cost of printed supplies. BOOTH NO. 10 


We make tickets, coupons, tags and factory forms having 
serial numbers for control, identification and protection. Hotel Jefferson 


Fey MAIL THIS COUPON! 
| Ree ia 


ont rols MATHER COUPON TICKET DIVISION, 2924 N. Western Ave., Chicago 18, Ill. 


COSEND FREE COPY “Mather Numbered Coupon Method” Manual 
COSEND FREE SAMPLE TICKETS AND COMPLETE SERVICE DATA 














Dept. LS-6¢ 


ADDRESS. 
WE MANUFACTURE 

















| Why Buy I myperfect Plates? 


STANDARD GUARANTEES THE MOST PERFECT PLATES MADE, 
VARYING NOT MORE THAN | THOUSANDTH OF AN INCH ON 
BOTH SIDES, AT PRICES NO HIGHER THAN IMPERFECT PLATES. 


STANDARD EMBOSSING PLATE Mc. Co. 


Since 1888, Manufacturers of 
SOLID STEEL ENGRAVED PLATES 
ELECTROTYPE EMBOSSING PLATES 
SMOOTH PLATES 
ALL SUPPLIES FOR BUILDING BEDS 


129-131 PULASKI STREET NEWARK 5, N. J. 


















RIVER PLATE 


quid IMPORT and EXPORT CORPORATION 


\\ 405 LEXINGTON AVE., CHRYSLER BLDG., NEW YORK 
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Leather Finishes 


Quality leather finish is one of the prime ingredients that 
contributes to the art of making fine leather. 

Many years of experience together with uniformly high stan- 
dards of production have helped to give HYDRODITE its respected 
position in the leather industry. 

The producers of HYDRODITE invite you to make use of their 
research laboratory and technical staff. 


BRANCHES: Drexel Bldg., Philadelphia; 
Union, N. J.; Salem, Mass. 


A. Jj. & J. O. PILAR 
Leather Finish Specialists 


CHAPEL ST. & LISTER AVE., NEWARK, N. J. 
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some 18 to 20% of the total upper 
leather requirements for shoes pro- 
duced in this country. During the 
war, a high proportion of all calf 
and kip leather was used for direct 
military purposes, not only for the 
Armed Forces of the United States, 
but to meet the requirements of our 
Allies. None of this vitally needed 
leather could be obtained from 
abroad. Any further impairment of 
our productive capacity would create 
a dangerous situation in the event of 
the development of a new emergency. 


————_————. 


Glass... 
(Concluded from Page 20) 


Tanneries cannot be wished into 
existence when needed. Tanning is 
a chemical processing industry where 
continuity of operations is absolutely 
necessary to maintain equipment and 
organization. 

We have on previous occasions 
called to the Committee’s attention 
the mushroom growth of tanning in 
certain countries as a result of U.S. 
pre-occupation with the war and 
subsequently with the extension of 
aid to Europe and other areas. Some 
countries profited by our absorption 
with the tasks of war and world 
recovery. Tanning plants were en- 
couraged and subsidized to take ad- 
vantage of the abnormal disruption 
and dislocation of U. S. markets 
and industry. Capacity was thereby 
created which had no genuine eco- 
nomic foundation. We submit that 


no encouragement should be given’ 


to such spurious economic groups 
by any concessions in U.S. leather 
duties because whether such coun- 
tries participate in trade negotiations 
themselves or not, they will derive 
the benefits through the most-favored- 
nation clause. 

The case presented to you by the 
tanning industry is too outstanding 
and striking to be submerged or to 
be ignored. We have come into this 
discussion with clean hands and a 
request that our Government aid us 
to secure benefit and to make reci- 
procity something more than a sono- 
rous ideal to be honored by other 
countries in the breach. 
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Leather 


MAIR IKE 1S 





Sales continue good in most leath- 
ers despite recent price advances. 
Calf sold well ahead. Sides ex- 
tremely active. Suede does well. 


Sole Leathers 

Boston sole leather tanners report 
market mixed despite higher price 
quotations. Advances reported last 
week or two continue but buyers not 
too anxious to go along with them. 
Hide market prevents any easing of 
leather prices. Tanners have keyed 
production to sales for some time so 
there is not too much leather around. 
Light bends most wanted, good sales 
made at 66c and down. Some ask 
67c; no sales reported. Medium and 
heavy bends somewhat less active; 
tanners ask a cent or two more on 
top grade selections but can sell only 
at former prices. 

Light Bends: 64-66c 

Medium Bends: 52-58c 

Heavy Bends: 45-58c 

Sole leather tanners report hide 
market has forced their prices up. 
Bellies are up 3-4c which brings an 
average price to 47c. Heads are up 
3c, now averaging 26c. Sole leather 
seems to have picked up, with find- 
ings moving in some volume. Some 
business in factory bends, and tan- 
ners are beginning to feel optimistic. 


Sole Leather Offal 


A somewhat mixed market, accord- 
ing to Boston offal tanners and deal- 
ers. Prices firmer along the line, up 
1-2c in several selections. Buyers not 
too happy about raises, still place 


fair orders. Light bellies bring un to 
45c; steers firm at 41c. Single shoul- 
ders with heads on bring 55-56c for 
lights; 6-7 iron sell at 54c. Heavies 
reported at 44-46c. Double rough 
shoulders bring 65-68c for welting 
stock; up to 72c for best waist belt 
stock. Heads and fore shanks active 
at higher levels. 
Bellies: Steers: 40-41c; Cows 
43-45¢ 
Single shoulders, heads on: 
Light, 52-56c; Heavy 42-46c. 
Double rough shoulders: 64-70c 
Heads: 24-26c 
Fore Shanks: 31-34c 
Hind Shanks: 34-37¢ 


Calf Leathers 


Calf leather continues most wanted 
of day. Most Boston tanners report 
they are sold well ahead with buyers 
taking about all they can get. Sharply 
rising prices do not appear to deter 
shoe manufacturers. Some of the 
latter hope coming July vacations will 
level leather prices; majority sees 
little relief from tight rawstock situ- 
ation, places orders before prices rise 
further. Women’s weight smooth 
leathers most active; volume sales at 
85c and up for better grades. A good 
deal sold below this but these are 
cheaper grades. Top selections bring 
up to $1.06. Men’s weight smooth 
leathers active also; bring 90c and 
up for better quality. Top at $1.15. 
Suede continues to do steady business 
at $1.00 and up. Black, blue and 
brown wanted. 

Men’s weights: B 98-1.15; C 94- 
1.10; D 84-1.04; X 79-94; XX 75c. 





LEATHER: ITS PRICE AND TREND 





THIS 

KIND OF LEATHER WEEK 
CALF (Men's HM) ....... 98-1.15 
CALF (Women's) ........ 85-1.06 
CALF SUEDE ............ 1.10-1.20 
KID (Black Glazed) ....... 70-1.00 

tL .,, ae 70-88 

PATENT (Extreme) ....... 48-56 

SHEEP (Russet Linings) .... 18-23 

KIPS (Corrected) ......... 57-61 


EXTREMES (Corrected) ... 46-54 
WORK ELK (Corrected) ... 42-52 


SOLE (Light Bends) ....... 64-67 
eer 40-45 
SHOULDERS (Dble. Rgh.).. 65-72 
SPLITS (Lt. Suede) ....... 36-41 
SPLITS (Finished Linings) .. 20-25 
SPLITS (Gussets) ........ 17-21 
WELTING (If, x Ye) ...... 81/-83/, 


LIGHT NATIVE COWS... 25-26!/2 


MONTH YEAR 1949 
AGO AGO HIGH 
93-1.08 95-1.15 95-1.15 
80-1.02 g0-1.02 90-1.10 

1.10-1.20 1.00-1.20 _1.05-1.30 
70-1.00 45.65 70-1.00 
70-88 45-65 70-90 
48-56 48-56 56-66 
18-23 18-22 19-23 
57-61 54.58 57-61 
45-53 45-52 48-53 
44.54 44.49 52-56 
64.66 61-63 68-72 
37-42 32-35 44.48 
58-68 49-54 64.72 
36-41 37-43 39-44 
20-23 20-23 22-24 
17-20 18-19 19-20 

834-9 BY, Wael 
25-26Y/y  24!/p-26!/p 29/5 


All prices quoted are the range on best selection of standard tannages 


using quality rawstock. 


Women’s weights: B 94-1.06; C 87- 
97; D 80-92; X 70-86; XX 56-70c. 
; a 1.10-120; 1.05-1.15; 95- 


Kid Leathers 

Kid leather tanners in Philadel- 
phia report business fairly active. 
Some tanners see tendency toward 
glazed kid in all types women’s shoes, 
even including unlined playshoes 
made of the thinner glazed kid. Large 
volume of sales made in the 45c-70¢ 
range, although actual list prices 
cover wider range quoted. Black still 
leads, with some brown and a little 
blue. Some tanners say although 
colors haven’t come to the fore as 
yet, they look for promotion on 
cherry red in the near future. 

Suede selling well from 45 to 70c 
with lists continuing to go as low as 
35c and as high as 93c. Brown ex- 
cellent in suede, since a good deal of 
kid suede seems to be going into 
men’s shoes. Some blue and some 
gray. There is always a market for 
black suede. 

Linings report a good deal of ac- 
tivity at firm prices. Slipper ex- 
pected to pick up shortly for Christ- 
mas trade. Sales are at prices quoted 
for the past few weeks. Nothing 
reported in satin mats. Tanners who 
do a permanent business in crushed 
report a very large white crushed 
season. 

Suede: 35c-93c¢ 

Linings: 26c-50c 

Glazed: 30c-$1.05; $1.10-$1.15 

Crushed: 30c-75c 

Slipper: 30c-65c 

Satin mats: 50c-$1.15. 
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Sheep Leathers 


Not much activity, report Boston 
sheep leather tanners. This is slow 
season for sheep and tanners expect 
it. Prices remain the same. Russets 
do best business although this is slow. 
Volume between 13-17c, some sales 
made up to 20c. Top grades at 238c. 
All other types of sheep leather slow. 


SHOE, SLIPPER, RUBBER FOOTWEAR 


MACHINERY 


* COMPO * McKAY ® WELT processes | § 
| 










~ | REBUILT. 
Russet linings: 23, 21, 19, 17, 13¢ 
annals - Colored vegetable linings: 22, 20, 
with bes 2 a 18, 16, 14¢ 
ENGINEERED PRECISION cg hh Sag 
é ZA Chrome linings: 25, 23, 21c 
for Superior Service Garment grains: 26, 24, 22, 20c 
é Substantial Savings Garment suede: 27, 25, 23, 21c 
@ Inquire Dept. LS Side Leathers 


WIDE An extremely active week, say 
Boston side leather tanners. Sides 


ASSORTMENT M ; a / KOWITZ & S0 DY (HM of all types and selections in heavy 


demand, with many tanners sold well 


Always Established 1899 ahead on Fall production. Heavy buy- 
Available At). a SON Cee zi ing expected to continue to July va- 
for Pe 2 2 IN. T.. cation, slow for week or two, then 

oss IACHSEV NEW. K pick up again. Not much chance of 

IMMEDIATE a‘ Re d half arama price softening with hide situation as 
SHIPMENT Er rat een Ury for. integrity it is. Both aniline finish and regular 
and cooperative spirit finish corrected sides sell well. Buyers 





show slight price resistance; still 
place good orders. Only work elk 
slower. Here buyers concentrate on 
cheaper grades, ignore higher priced 
grades. 
Heavy Aniline Extremes: B 53-56; 
C 51-54; 45-47¢ 
Corrected Kips: B 53-61; C 51-59; 
D 49-57, X 43-50c 


Corrected Extremes: 45-53; 43-49; 





"YOU get the BEST 


when you rely upon BARBOUR for 














m, Welting requirements 41-47; 38-44c 
BOUR _— complete 7” g q Corrected Large: 40-45; 38-42; 36- 
C Koemneds IN A WIDE RANGE OF DESIGNS oon a as: sian laalaaes 
+ © « «Notched + Scored - Reverse + Pre-stitched Reverse 36-40ce. 
Rugged-Edge - Stout-Edge - Diamond - Doubledeck 
Custom Doubledeck + Dresswelt Sp li ts 


% GOODYEAR WELTING in all colors and Snowflake 
x WELTINGS FOR EVERY WELT PROCESS 

Silhouwelt + Littleway - McKay - Gridlox 
Stitchdown — Beadwelt - Notched Beadwelt 
World’s Largest Manufacturers of Welting 


A fairly good week for Boston 
split tanners. Buying still not as ac- 
tive as tanners would like but sales 
are steady at firm prices. Suedes con- 
tinue to show better sales, as do most 
suedes. Some tanners ask a cent or 
two more here; most are glad to sell 


BARBOUR WELTING COMPANY \ : ; 
\: : at previous levels. Retan sole moves 


at 28c and down. Finished linings 
Brockton 66, Mass. fair up to 25c; gussets active between 
17-21c. Blue splits in fairly good 
demand; pickled splits slower. 
Light suede: 36-41; 34-39; 32-36c 
Heavy suede: 43-46; 41-43; 38-40c 
Retan sole: 40, 38, 35, 33, 30c 
Finished linings: 19-21; 20-23; 21- 
25¢ 
Gussets: 17-21ce 
Blue splits: Heavy, 14-15c; Light, 
123-133¢ 
Pickled: Heavy, 133-14¢c; Light, 
12-123c¢ 


Welting 


So far this has been a disappoint- 
ing season for makers of welting. 
While sales have been fair, prices 
have been unsatisfactory. All makers 
claim that 9c is the right price for 
regular Goodyear welting of 4 x 3; 
just now 83c is the price that buyers 
want to pay. So the battle wages. 
Specialty welting holds up well. 
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Belting Leather Market 


Philadelphia belting leather tan- 
ners find rough bends moving fairly 
well and at higher prices. As much 
as 6c has been added to rough bends 
and tanners have gotten their prices. 
Tanners feel it is a fairly good sign 
that they are able to get their prices 
without too much trouble. There is 
a shortage of shoulders but when 
tanners have stock on hand, they sell 
at an average of 4c higher than 
previously. 

Curriers say business fairly spotty 
but improved over the past weeks’ 
slump. Prices at level reached last 
week and expected to stay there. Cur- 
riers find scarcity of shoulders in 
every weight and are able to sell what 
they can get—not so much for waist 
belting which is pretty slow right 
now, but for hydraulic belting. On 
the whole, tanners feel outlook for 
business is good and that demand in 
belting will continue at least at its 
current volume. 

AVERAGE BELTING PRICES 


No. 1 Ux. heavy ......- ? ae 96c 
No. 1 Ex. light : 





OR > AD rrr rest 92c 
DNs Ge Ms DOMINO o-6:0:0's. 6 6)0'0 Sera geccee ouenien aan 
Dy Mee IE 6 ae Krceavmasce bd eaeeee ees 8&c 
RN RM og. 0e: savin Wie cece leniewnes 94c 
RANGE OF CURRIED PRICES 

Curried Belting Best Selec. 2nd 3rd 
Butt Bends ....1.23-1.34 1.19-1.29 1.13-1.15 
Centers 12” 1.52-1.66 1.42-1.60 1.20 
Centers 24” ....1.48-1.64 1.42-1.58 1.20-1.28 
Centers 28”-30” .1.42-1.59 1.37-1.55 1.20-1.25 
Wide sides ...... 1.13-1.28 1.09-1.23 1.02-1.05 
Narrow sides ...1.06-1.15 1.02-1.09 .97- .98 


(Premiums to be added: ex. light 122-15¢; 
light 3c-6c; ex. heavy 8c-10c.) 


Glove Leathers 


More interest in light weight leath- 
ers although no orders placed of any 
size. Heavy weight leathers in good 
demand with pigskins and grey suedes 
in the lead. Prices firm in all lines 
despite poor business. Raw skin prices 
steady. Stocks of raw skins in this 
market are plentiful, with the pos- 
sible exception of pickle lamb skins. 

Glove manufacturers in the semi- 
dress glove field seem to be enjoying 
the most prosperity. Steady demand 
for domestic grains, persians, irans 
and irags. Pigtex prices on all types 
range from 19c to 22c. Smooth 
leather brings from 22c to 34¢ with 
bulk of business done around 25c 
level. Pigskin splits offered from 10c 
to 14¢ with few takers. 


Bag, Case and Strap 


A large Midwestern tanner an- 
nounced a new price list the past 
week, with new levels 3c higher on 
light weights and 2c on heavies. The 
two attributing factors for the new 
advance were the recent advances in 
raw materials and the good demand 
for leather. 

Tanner’s report demand from shoe 
manufacturers is good and specialty 
manufacturers have been in the mar- 
ket buying at a fairly brisk pace. 
At the moment, there seems to be no 
price resistancy towards the higher 
levels. 


3 ounce case 44, 41, 38c 
3 ounce case 47, 44, 41c 
4 ounce strap 55, 52, 49e 
5 ounce strap 58, 55, 52c 
6 ounce strap 62, 59, 56c 
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DYEWOOD AND 


TANNING EXTRACTS 


SUMAC ¢ QUEBRACHO ¢ GAMBIER 
FUSTIC. © MYRABOLAM ° HYPERNIC 


HEMATINE @¢ WATTLE © TANNIC ACID 


YOUNG EXTRACTS HAVE BEEN SERVING THE 
nesetanaiand FOR MORE THAN 80 YEARS 


2701 BOSTON ST., BALTIMORE 24, MD. 
7 S. YOUNG CO. PHILADELPHIA, PA. © CHICAGO, ILL. 
PATERSON, N.J. © BOSTON, MASS. 








“SUPERIOR LEATHERS” 


Chrome Retan Sole Leather 
In bends... shoulders... bellies . . . outstanding in its waterproofing 
and long-wearing properties... 
**Katz Chrome” 


The ideal leather for shoe ... glove... and garment purposes. 


Chrome Retan Upper Leather 
easily worked. 


A quality shoe leather ... water resisting... 


Also cow and horse sides 
SUPERIOR TANNING CO. 
1254 West Division Street, Chicago 
AGENTS 


MOM, ? 


Chicago, E. Block 128 N. Wells 
Boston, Slattery Bros. 210 South 
New York, Simon Tannenbaum - - += = 100 Gold $ 








Little Man Says: 


Sales curves climb and climb when George 
Limon handles your contract tanning be- 
cause Limon gets the best out of splits and 
sheep. In tanning, Limon’s tops. Call him 
today. 


GEO. LIMON TANNING CO., INC. 
Foster St., Peabody, Mass. 


Telephone: Peabody 2602 














GENUINE ALLIGATOR LEATHERS 


All colors and sizes in fine quality 


Florida “Janning and Sponge Co., Tne. 
Tarpon Springs, Fla. 


Importers of Mediterranean Wool Sponges 
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Garment Leathers 

Demand for garment leathers con- 
tinues slow, and tanners report that 
bookings are showing no improve- 
ment in volume. Some tanners point 
out that garment manufacturers are 
delaying their purchases because they 
feel that prices will be lower later on. 
This is true in both suede and grain 
garment leathers. 

Price tone has not altered. The 
market is in a firm position, reflect- 
ing the continued strength in raw 
materials, and not from leather de- 
mand. 

Suede garment: 28, 26, 25c 

Grain garment: 29, 27, 25c 

(High colored grain garment 
2c more) 

Average horsehide leather: 36c 

Very best up to: 39-40c 


Work Gloves 

Again this week, the price range of 
19, 18 and 17c for ‘light-medium glove 
splits is firmly prevailing. Tanners 
point out that there is little, if any, 
accumulation of finished leather at 
the present time. In fact, one large 
Midwestern tanner declared that busi- 
ness during the past week has been 
“surprisingly heavy.”” Other tanners 
report good business. 

Horse shanks, on a basis of 40-45 
avg. ft. per doz., unchanged in prices 
and pegged around 21c per ft., while 
the 50-55 avg. quoted 25c per ft. 

Horse shanks, 40-45 avg. ft. per 

doz.: 21c per ft. 

Horse shanks, 50-55 avg. ft. per 

doz.: 25c per ft. 

Cow bellies, 40-45 avg. ft. per 

doz.: 24c per ft. 

Cow bellies, 50-55 avg. ft. per 

doz.: 26c per ft. 

Shoulder Splits (Per Pound): 

No. 1’s—50c 
No. 2’s—40c 
No. 3’s—25-30c 
Glove Splits (LM): 19, 18, 17¢ 


TANNING: 


Materials 


Tanning Extracts prices unchanged 
this week as buying interest re- 
stricted for the most part to actual 
requirements. 

Trading in Raw Tanning Materials 
only fair with prices substantially the 
same. 

Tanning Oils market maintained 
fairly steady position with little or 
no price changes over last week. 


Raw Tanning Materials 





Divi Divi, shipment, bags .............. $70.00 
WOU BATH, tOM .....ccccscer $67.50 for ‘‘Fair 
Average’’ and $65.00 for ‘‘Merchantable’’ 
NEE EE. 5 5.60.04.00'sebdecwseesee $72.00 
SR aS Pre er rr $75.00 
Myrobalans, J. 1s, $52.00-$53.00 
(Crushed $76.00) J. 2s ..... .. -$42.00 
Valonia Cups, 30-32% guaranteed . eres $52.00 
ENS 515155 3/5165 15/0 0 610 6 4)0 whe Aiea $78.00 


Mangrove Bark, So. Am. -$60.00-$61.00 


Tanning Extracts 
Chestnut Extract, Liquid (basis 
25% tannin), f.o.b. plant 


IE Th ei r15/5'o ane NAN 6 a0e Uoeees +9 0 3.70 
iM: (Gab kadisip nicins 656 ¢0-¥:0'0.5.06.0 4.38 
NIN Nx su Chee big os Sen ae 6 0.05 4.65 


Chestnut Extract, Powdered (basis 
60% tannin), f.o.b. er 


Bags, re ao ee eo 
errr 10.30 
Bags, “mal than 100 pounds ........... 15.00 
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Cutch, solid Borneo, 55% tannin, 


PNR MEIROE sarees aware weaacanrs oa dod od 06% 
Gambier Extract, 25% tannin, 

MD Wirceved<vnesneeen Cane ee 09% .12 
Hemlock extract, 25% tannin, tk. cars, 

a Pe rererr rer eee -0525 

DG WEE: Sica ba cde ctedecuecnctece® -05 % 
Oak bark extract, 25% tannin, lb. 

on ee ee .06% 


Quebracho extract 
Solid, ord., basis 63% tannin, c.l. 


UUM Gra atora gry a cis Wiadie san «asco 5k 8 5/16 
Solid, clar., basis 64% tannin, c.l. ... .09 
Liquid, basis 35% tannin, bbls. ...... -08 
ee eee 16% 
Wattle bark, extract, solid ........... .07% 
Powdered super spruce, bags, c.1. 

ae Ck ee | 
Spruce extract, tks. t. 0. b. ‘works case soie eee 


Powdered valonia extracts, 63% tannin .09% 


Tanners’ Oils 


COG Ol Fees; BOD 6 iss kas vee ewe sis -80 
Castor oil No. 1 C.P. drs. l.c.l. ....... .20 
Sulfonated castor oil, 75% ........... 17 
Cod, sulphonated, pure 25% moisture.. .11 
Cod, sulphonated, 25% added mineral .. .10 
Cod, sulphonated, 50% added mineral .. .09 
Linseed gil tks., c.l. zone 1 ..... einen ee 
drums, l.c.l .. Tr ore: |! 
Neatsfoot, 20° C. TRS res Meee ee Se .27% 
Se rere re 
Ry OT Nhe. 056.6 61550 '6 e010 0 aid sie noceis -21 
Neatsfoot, prime, drums ............. .15 
Neatsfoot, sulphonated, 75% .......... 17 
Olive, denatured, drs., gal. ............ 1.70 
Waterless Moellon ... ieceaceee) Caen 
Artificial Moellon, 25%. moisture binreieans 12 
Chamois Moellon ....... Rarer os! 
COMMON GORIED: o.oeic occ cece eect escces .10-.12 


a eer eerie rer 
Sulphonated tallow, 75% 
Sulphonated tallow, 50% 
EE, MOUNIOINE econ so cee enews 
SR eS ern eae . 
Sulphonated sperm, 25% water ....... -16 
Petroleum Oils, 200 seconds visc. iks., 





MEL. FScsiusyis ss iaipie eiecardc-e os aia Po ewigik era 11% 
Petroleum Oils, 150 seconds visc. tks., 
f.o.b. -13 
Petroleum ‘Oils, 100 ‘seconds vise. tks., 
eS a ee i ao oil 








International Shoe Co. 
Reports Heavy Fall Orders 

International Shoe Co., St. Louis, 
reports a heavy increase in Fall shoe 
orders to date. “At once” orders for 
Fall 1950 have climbed some 34 per- 
cent over last year+ while advance 
Fall orders received by the company’s 
general line branches are up 23 per- 
cent over 1949. Comparative figures 
are for the same selling period of 
each year. 

International’s general line branches 


include Roberts, Johnson & Rand; ° 


Peters and Friedman-Shelby. 

Company officials attributed the 
increases to the addition of new lines, 
improvement of current lines, and 
introduction of a new fill-in order 
plan. 


Mid-Atlantic Show Fair 


Both attendance and orders at the 
Mid-Atlantic Shoe Show held June 
17-21 at the Benjamin Franklin 
Hotel, Philadelphia, were reported 
normal for this event. Although this 
is a mid-season show sponsored by 


the Middle Atlantic Shoe Retailers 





Assn., an estimated 800 buyers were 
present. 

Actual sales were reported up to 
expectations with best business 
reported in men’s casuals and chil- 
dren’s shoes. Men’s did fairly well 
all along the line but women’s dis- 
appointed. Buyers blamed their lack 
of orders on women’s shoes to the 
late summer. Retailers are still loaded 
with summer stock and unwilling to 
buy more at this time. 

On the whole, prices remained 
unchanged with few manufacturers 
expecting raises for the next three 
tou four months. 


Mexico Sees End Of 
Hoof-Mouth Disease 


Aftosa — the dreaded hoof-and- 
mouth disease that destroys cattle 
by the thousands—has been brought 
under control in Mexico by continued 
vaccination of healthy cattle, accord- 
ing to officials of a joint U. S.- 
Mexican Commission. 

The Commission now feels that 
complete success is in sight since six 
months have now passed in Mexico 
without a single outbreak of the 
disease. Before the vaccination 
method was introduced, wholesale 
slaughter and burial of infected 
cattle was believed to be the only 
sure cure. The U. S., Australia and 
New Zealand resorted to this method 
successfully. 

To date, the U. S. has spent close 
to $150 million to aid Mexico in its 
vaccination program. Joint efforts 
have prevented the disease from cross- 
ing the border into this country. 


110,000 Prs. British Men's 
Shoes To U. S. In 4 Months 


For the first four months of 1950 
the U. S. has imported 110,000 pairs 
of British men’s shoes, valued at over 
$500,000, according to the New Eng- 
land Shoe & Leather Assn., quoting 
a Commerce Dept. release. This 
represents a sharp increase in such 
imports. This is at an annual rate 
of 330,000 pairs for 1950 as com- 
pared with 152,932 pairs for 1949, 
Following are the statistics for these 
imports in the first four months of 
1950: 


Pairs Value 


Jan. 22,074 
Feb. 19,926 
Mar. 33,859 
Apr. 34,146 


Aver. Price 
Per Pair 


$100,428 $4.55 
107,944. 5.41 
174,887 5.16 
178,131 5.21 








110.006 $561,390 $5.10 
1949 Totals: 
152.932 $1.003.553 $6.56 
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IHUNIDIES and SIKING 





Good steady business in packer 
hides. Calf well sold ahead, as 
are kipskins. Market holds firm 
but no advances noted. 


Packer Hides 

Good steady business this week. 
Sellers moved around 60,000 hides, 
largely light native cows and branded 
cows, but could not obtain a fraction 
higher on any business. 

In cow selections this week, light 
native cows held steady for produc- 
tions from Chicago, St. Paul, Milwau- 
kee and Cleveland, but business in 
River productions not realized. Still 
some River light cows available. 
Branded cows active, mostly North- 
erns at 24c, although a few lighter 
average hides moved at 24kc, all 
steady. Heavy cows sold in very small 
volume at steady money. 

Steers quite active in the heavy na- 
tive and heavy Texas selections. Light 
native steers quiet. Extreme light na- 
tives quiet and unchanged. Only two 
small cars of butt brands and Colorado 
steers moved at steady money, the bal- 
ance of the branded steer business re- 
stricted to heavy Texas steers, also 
steady. Bulls were only slightly active 
at steady money. 


Small Packer Hides 


Conditions confused this week. Buy- 
ers definitely retreated to lower 
ground while sellers were uncertain, 
some holding to their high asking 
prices, others tapering their ideas as 
much as 1c per lb. Tanners not of a 
buying mind and wanted to see what 
the steady money trend in the big 
packer market meant. 

Market considered 23 to 24c selected 
for 48/50 lb. average allweight native 
steers and cows, with some 50/52 Ib. 
averages perhaps figuring within that 
range if they are of better than av- 
erage quality. Bids made at the low 
side of the quotation, but very re- 
strictedly. Lighter hides bid higher, 
however, some 24 to 243c bids placed 
on Midwestern 46/48 lb. averages, se- 
lected, with offerings held for 25 and 
26c selected. Some 45/46 lb. averages 
bid at 25c selected, but sellers wanted 
not less than 26c selected, some higher. 

On the heavier side, Midwestern 55 
lb. averages bid around 223 to 22k¢ 
selected, but sellers looked for 23 to 
24c selected. 

In the Southwestern market, offer- 
ings of 42 lb. average hides at 27c 
avoided in favor of 264c buying ideas, 
flat, FOB Southwest, but not all offer- 











QUOTATIONS 














Present Week Ago Month Ago Year Ago 
Nini BUMMER oa kg: Cee cnare-wccsciews 23 4 -261% 23-26% 21-25 
Ex. Light native steers .......... 30 30 29 29 
Light native cows ...... ‘cence 2 =2aes 25 -26% 25 -26% 241-261 
Heavy native cows ...........e00- 25 -25% 25 -25% 23% -24 22 -23% 
TI oo. 6 en siaisie sicssecniedeneasa 15%-16% 154%4-16% 15%-16 16% 
Heavy Texas steers .........c000- 20 20 18144N 19 
pO ee reer errr 24N 24 23% 21 
Ex. light Texas steers ........... 27N 27 261% 27% 
Butt branded steers .............. 20 20 18% 18%-19 
CE EOI oh 6 5. o:6; gis ccbieeesiecess 19%, 19% 18 184% 
IEE OEE aCe cc. 6 ao cin aero sinslee 24 -241% 24 -241% 23 19%, 
PNM RUUD pig cioc.cccccncaceccwse Banke 14%-154% 1414-15 15% 
gk re 62% -66 62% -66 61 -62%, 55-65 
Chicago city calfskins ............ 42 -45 42 -45 40 -42 35-40 
WOME MAMREEEIE, 6 xo dacccccsdeces 50 50 46 47 
COMMODITY EXCHANGE, INC., FUTURES MARKET 
Close Close High Low Net 
June 22 June 15 For Week For Week Change 
ORE oc cctcccsccccs Qaer 20.00T 20.42 19.65 +28 
DIE cca cvneneveneee 20.45T 20.20T 20.60 19.85 +25 
MEE 6 esc eevee eeceancse 20.20B 19.85B 20.30 19.65 +35 
MUEEET Va ck ceccieitie Kéiwecueidie. ate 19.95B 19.60N wane +35 
July .. 23.13B 22.85B male +28 
October 23.13N 22.30N +83 
MEE e566 ee cccvceceeuee 22.73N 22.00N +73 
 ctGice ee <¥octasecetee 22.38N 21.70) +68 
Total Sales: 
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210 LINCOLN ST. 
BOSTON 11, MASS. 
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HUBBARD 0513 
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ings priced that low. Some sellers 
want 28c on very similar hides, some 
averaging slightly less. On the offer- 
ings of 44/45 Ib. average Southwest- 
erns, prices of 26 and 27c quoted, the 
inside price bid and outside price 
asked. Some tanners have reserved 
their bids to a 2534c level on these 
averages. 

Small packer bull quiet. Last quota- 
tions for good carlot bulls around 13 
to 134c selected, depending upon 
quality. 


Country Hides 


Pressure on the country hide market 
definitely noticed on bids placed. A few 
sellers eager to move a car or two of 
hides, but still wanted 203 and 2lc 
flat for 48/50 lb. average locked and 
city butcher hides and could find no 
buyer for better than 20c flat. Gen- 
erally, the market for 48/50 Ib. av- 
erage hides ranged from 19 to 20c flat, 
with the best hides quoted at the out- 
side price. 

Heavier lots, 50/52 lb. average, fig- 
ured around 183 to 193c flat, depend- 
ing upon quality, with 55/56 Ib. av- 
erages bid around 18c flat, but offered 
around 193c flat. Midwestern light 
average 44/45 lb. average hides offered 
out at prices up to 24c flat, but towards 
the end of week were offered for as 
little as 22c flat in some instances. 
Country bulls quiet, quoted unchanged 
at 1lc for carload quantities, less than 
1lc on the smaller lots. Some of the 
less than carload lots bid on for 9c, 
some ranging up to 10c. 


PRODUCTS 
AKE BETTER 
LOWER COST” 


L. 

H. 
LINCOLN 
and 
SON 


INC. TANHERS’ SUGAR 
r AND LIME 


COUDERSPORT COLLOIDAL CLAYS 
PENNSYLVANIA CHEMICALS 


LEATHER FILLERS 


SOLE LEATHER 
BINS 


SPONGING AND 
WASHING COMPOUNDS 
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Calfskins 

No new offerings of calfskins. Calf 
pretty well taken up by tanners re- 
cently, and with production light little 
opportunity for sellers to collect any 
large stocks. Quotations unchanged 
on a basis of 66c for Northern light 
calfskins and 624c for Northern 
heavies. 

Small packer skins spotty; some 
small business continues within the 
50 to 55c range, although bids start 
around 45c and work slowly wpward. 
Some poor quality small packer offer- 
ings sold as low as 45c. In the coun- 
try market, car lot calfskins of good 
quality quotable around 32 to 33c, rep- 
resenting the buying market for this 
production. 

New York trimmed packer calfskins 
quotable at $3.40 for 3 to 4’s, $4.15 for 
4 to 5’s, $4.90 for 5 to 7’s, $5.50 for 
7 to 9’s, and $8.15 for 9 to 12’s. New 
York trimmed collector calfskins quot- 
able at $3.25 for 3 to 4’s, $3.85 for 4 to 
5’s, $4.55 for 5 to 7’s, $5.10 for 7 to 9’s, 
and $7.20 for 9 to 12’s. 

Offerings heard of New Zealand 
freezer calf, 3/8 lbs., averaging about 
5-lbs., at 75c per lb., c&f. Some 
5,000 sold at 64 pence equal to 
74.66c. per lb., c&f. 


Kipskins 

Well sold up position of this market 
is directly the result of short supply 
rather than good demand. With so 
few skins around the demand has to 
be good, especially if tanners are doing 
any ‘business at all. 

Quotations nominally unchanged for 
packer kipskins, prices of 50c for kip 





and 424c for overweights still consid- 
ered the market, basis natives. Small 
packer kip figured around 37 to 40c 
nominal, depending upon quality. 
Country untrimmed kipskins at 28c 
nominal, according to quality, some 
slightly higher. 

New York trimmed packer kipskins 
quotable at $9.40 for 12 to 17’s and $10 
for 17’s and up. New York trimmed 
collector kipskins quotable at $8.20 
for 12 to 17's, and $8.80 for 17’s and up. 


Horsehides 

Market for trimmed horsehides holds 
unchanged. Tanners seem willing to 
figure steady prices for good hides, 
around $10.25 to $10.50 for 60 lb. hides, 
and up to $11 for 70 lb. hides, Northern 
and Midwestern production. Southern 
horse slow with prices nominal. Fronts 
quiet and figured $7.25 tops. Some 
tanners will not figure over $7 for 
good No. 1 Northern fronts. Butts, 
basis 22 inches and up, quotable 
around $3.50 to $4.00, depending upon 
quality. 


Sheep Pelts 

Limited trading in Big 4 packer 
shearlings this week on a steady basis. 
Sellers find adequate demand for all 
they have although some smaller pack- 
ers have difficulty getting buyers for 
their shearlings. Big packers find a 
market of $3.00 for No. 1’s, $2.20 to 
$2.30 for No. 2’s, and $1.75 to $1.80 for 
No. 3’s. Country dry pelts quotable 
around 35c per lb. for good dry flints. 
Pickled skins well sold up, packers 
claim, with tanners still quoting a top 
of $13 per dozen for their skins. 


Rumors have it that up to $15 per 
dozen has been paid for good spring 
lambs. 


e 
Dry Sheepskins 

Little change noted in various raw 
stock markets. Fulton County buyers 
out of market except in isolated cases 
where they need skins or price is 
right. 

Wool sheep markets continue to 
ease in Australia and at Sydney and 
Melbourne auctions sheepskin mar- 
kets declined two to four pence. Ask- 
ing prices here still high. 

Hair sheep markets slow and nom- 
inal. Spot lots of Addis-abbeba 
slaughterers’ skins re-shipped to Eu- 
rope where higher prices obtained. 
Shippers ask $11.75 for shipment. 
Brazil cabrettas move better than 
other varieties and 1,000 dz. regu- 
lars, 68/70 kilos, sold at $12 c&f. 
and 250 dz. specials at $14.50 c&f., 
basis importers. Little change in 
Cape market. Local operators not re- 
ceiving offers as Europe pays consid- 
erably higher for glovers. Nigerian 
market unchanged at 58c per Ib., 
basis prime Kanos. Mocha _black- 
heads, dry salted Sudans and Mom- 
basas inactive. 

Shearling markets firm at origin. 
Latest reports from the Cape state 
Europe paid 363 pence for 3-13 inch 
shearlings while the 4-3 inch are held 
at 28 pence, c&f. 


Deerskins 

Latest reports from Brazil state 
very few “jacks” available. Shippers 
quite firm. Last confirmed sales at 





HEMLOCK - OAK . 
STAINLESS SUMAC .- 


QUEBRACHO . 
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MANGROVE 
ORDINARY SUMAC 
RAPID TAN “G” 
SPECIAL DIPPING EXTRACTS 


AMERICAN EXTRACT CO. 


Manufacturers of the Largest Variety of Vegetable Tanning Extracts 


PORT ALLEGANY, PA. 


REPRESENTATIVES: 
McArthur Chemical Co., Ltd., 20 St. Paul St., West, Montreal; 
73 King St., West, Toronto 
Roy Wilson, Dickson Ltd., 7-8 Railway Approach, London, S.E.| 
Getz Bros. & Company. San Francisco, Calif.; New York City 





DERMABATE COMPOUNDS 
LIQUID EXTRACTS 








Milwaukee. Wis. 





ORTHMANN 
LABORATORIES INC. 


August C. Orthmann 
Director & President 


about any—and al/—of your tan- 
ning problems. 


@ Get our advice—our hel 
relative to those perplexing diffi- 
culties regarding Finch—and Re- 
pair—in shoe factories. 


@ Fellowships in problems of re- 
search—for various industries allied 
with tanning. 


@ Have us develop any new 
processes you have under contem- 
plation. 


922 NORTH 4th STREET 
Telephone: DAly 8-6426—8-6247 
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1950 


65c fob., basis importers and that to 
66c fob. bid, but sellers unwilling to 
accept these levels, talking 70c fob. 
and even higher. 


e 
Goaftskins 
COMPARATIVE PRICES 
INDIA & Today Last Year Ago 
PAKISTAN Month 
Amritsars 


(1200 Ibs.) $104.-114. $104.-114. $1114.-12. 
Best Patnas Nominal Nominal Nominal 


Mozufferpores se 
Dinajpores Nominal Nominal = 
Daccas - x a 
Calcutta 

Kills s ” 
Coconadas 

(1.70/1.80 

Ibs.) $1114.-12. $11%.-12. $111%4.-12. 
Deccans 

(1.70/1.80 

Ibs.) $1144.-12. $111%4.-12. $111%4.-12. 
CHINAS 
Szechuans Ib. $1.02':. $1.02% Nominal 
Hankows Ib. 80-82c 80-82c 95c 
Chowchings 

dz. $9%.-10. $9%.-10. " 
MOCHAS 
Berberahs $1314. $12.-13. $13. 
Hodeidahs $9. $9. $ 8.50 
Batis $14%4.-15. $15.-15%%. $16.-16%. 
Addis- 
abebbes $11. $11.-114%. $124. 
AFRICANS 
Algiers $11%. $11%. Nominal 
Casablancas Nominal Nominal be 
Marakesh i ue ome 
Constantines $12.50 $12%. cy 
Orans $10%. $10%. * 
Tangiers $8%. $8%. - 


West Province 
Ex. 3. ce 50-51¢ 52c 
Port Elizabeth 
Ex. Lts. 55c 48-49¢ 50c 
Nigerians lb. $1.18-21 $1.18-22 
Mombassas 

dz. $10%.-11. $11.-114%. $13.37 


LATIN 

AMERICANS 

Mexicans 

Matanzas, 

etc. (flat) Nominal Nominal Nominal 
Oaxacas ms si bi 

Venezuelans 

Barquismetos 57c 57c 54-55¢ 

Coros 57c 57c 54-55¢ 

Maracaibos 50-51c 50-51c Nominal 


La Guayras Nominal Nominal 
Colombians 

Rio Hache yi My as 
Bogotas ie ui = 
West Indies 

Jamaicas $1.10-15* $1.10-13 Nominal 
Haitians 67-70c 70-74c 71-74c 
Santo 

Domingos 55-56c 55-56e 59-60c 
Brazils 


Cearas $1.18-22 $1.22 $1.20-23 
Pernambucos $1.18-22 $1.22 $1.20-23 
Bahias Nominal Nominal Nominal 
Argentines 

Cordobas/ 

Santiagos 72c 72c aR 
Pampas 48c 48c as 
Paytas 67-6814c 67-68'%%c 69-70c 
Peruvians Nominal Nominal Nominal 


(Concluded on Page 42) 


VW SS 





ADVERTISING RATES 


Space in this department for display ad- 
vertisements is $5.00 per inch for each 
insertion except in the “Situations Wanted”’ 
column, where space costs $2.00 per inch 
for each insertion. 

Undisplayed advertisements cost $2.50 per 
inch for each insertion under ‘Help 
Wanted”’ and ‘‘Special Notices’? and $1.00 
per inch for each insertion under ‘‘Situa- 
tions Wanted.’’ 

Minimum space accepted: 1 inch. Copy 
must be in our hands not later than 
Tuesday morning for publication in the 
issue of the following Saturday. 
Advertisements with box numbers are 
Strictly confidential and no information 
concerning them will be disclosed by the 
publisher. 


THE RUMPF PUBLISHING CO. 
300 W. Adams St. Chicago 6 











Special Notices 











Chamois Leather 


SUITABLE FOR ALL Automotive, Industrial 
and Domestic purposes. In Full Skins and 
Cut Squares. 

Plain and Cellophane Packed 

Lowest Prices—Prompt Delivery 


WOODACRE CHAMOIS CoO., LTD., 
Leather Dressers 


DARWEN-LANCS-ENCLAND 








Glove Plant Wanted 


WANTED TO BUY — Work glove plant fully 
equipped, to be operated by principals. Please 
address replies to 


F-13, 
c/o Leather and Shoes, 
300 W. Adams St., 
Chicago 6, IIl. 





Tanners!!! 


IF YOUR West Coast Sales are lagging 
and vour leather rates better results— 
we would like to hear from you. We are 
interested in good deliveries in Box Calf, 
Suede Caif; also Box & Elk Sides, and 
related lines. Address F-17, c/o Leather 
and Shoes, 300 W. Adams St., Chicago 
6, Tl. 











Investigate 


“CONTROLLED STITCHING” 


Perfect work at higher speed 
and lower cost. Good stitchers 
become better; poor stitchers 
become good. Results absolutely 
guaranteed. 


MACHINE 


A J A X COMPANY 


170 Summer Street 
Boston 10, Mass. 
Tel. Liberty 2-8684 





WANTED 


Dyes—Chemicals—Extracts 
Bichromates—Oils—W axes 
Greases—Residues 
By-Products—Wastes 


CHEMICAL SERVICE CORP. 
80-02 Beaver St., New York 5, N.Y. 
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Tannery for Sale 


100 miles from Montreal, Canada, suitable for 
sheepskin processing, mechanical leather, or 
similar lines. 


Machinery for Sale 


1—64” American Tool Belt Knife splitting 
machine 

1—72” Turned Fleshing Machine 

1—72” Drum Setting machine 

1—72” Quirin Press 

2—9 ft. by 9 ft. Tanning Drums (practically 
new) 

1—7 ft. by 9 ft. Tanning Drum (brand new) 

4—Big wooden paddles 

1—Staking machine electric motors, etc. 

NOTE: The above items are for sale either 

together or individually. Address F-20, c/o 

Leather and Shoes, 300 W. Adams St., Chicago 

6, Til 





Line Wanted 


EXPERIENCED leather salesman having ex- 
cellent contacts with wallet and small leather 
goods manufacturers wants line of side leather 
in New York and vicinity. Also interested in 
calf. Must offer good potential sales volume. 
Address Box Z-2, c/o Leather and Shoes, 20 
Vesey St., New York 7. 





Situations Wanted 











Lasting Room Foreman 


ARE YOU LCOKING for a well seasoned and 
fully competent lasting room foreman? Knows 
how to train help and how to get production. 
Address F-19, c/o Leather and Shoes, 10 High 
St., Boston 10, Mass. 


Chem‘cal Engineer 


CHEMICAL ENGINEER, Production Man of 
shearlings and mouton. High experience and 
thorough knowledge of sheepskins. Wants po- 
sition or business connection. Will invest. 
Address F-14, c/o Leather and Shoes, 300 W. 
Adams St., Chicago 6, IIl. 





Help Wanted 











Beam—Tan House 


Foreman 


GOOD OPPORTUNITY for a thoroughly ex- 
perienced man capable of taking full charge in 
large Canadian upper leather plant. Address 
F-16, c/o Leather and Shoes, 300 W. Adams 
St., Chicago 6, TI. 


Supt.—Tanner 
WANTED: Progressive tannery in the East 
is looking for Superintendent and Tanner 
with outstanding experience in the manu- 
facturing of case, strap and bag leather. 
Excellent opportunity for man who is fully 
capable to organize and supervise produc- 
tion of high quality leather at competitive 
cost. Give all details on background, ex- 
perience and salary expected. Replies con- 
fidential. 
Address F-18, c/o Leather and Shoes, 


300 W. Adams St., Chicago 6, III. 


4l 








Hides And Skins 
(Concluded from Page 41) 


Pigskins 


Although not many offers of 
Brazils, other varieties more freely 
available but at prices which buyers 
claim are too high. Up to $2.30 fob. 
basis importers asked for Manaos 
grey peccaries as against last con- 
firmed sales which figured $2.40, 
basis manufacturers with blacks at 
10c less. Ceara grey pecearies sold 
at $1.80 fob. but most shippers ask 
10c higher. Peruvians held at $2.25 
basis manufacturers but buyers ideas 
slightly less. Central Brazil car- 
pinchos held at $2.30-2.35 fob. 


Reptiles 


Trading spasmodic and confined to 
certain descriptions. Wet salted 
Bengal back cut lizards continue to 
move freely and some sizable quan- 
tities have changed hands at 65-70c 
for 11 inches up, averaging 12 inches, 
75/25 selection while 9 inches up, 
averaging 10 inches went at 48c and 
10 inches up, averaging 11 inches at 
58c. Wet salted Calcutta oval grains 
have eased off somewhat and while 
last confirmed sales were at 37c, 
offers at 36-38c for 40/40/20 assort- 
ment and 90/10 selection, remain un- 
sold. Back cuts offered at 47c. 


Madras bark tanned whips sold 
sparingly with offers of 4 inches up, 
averaging 43 inches, 70/30 selection, 
at 97-98c remaining unsold. How- 
ever, this assortment combined with 
4 inches up, averaging 4% inches, sold 
at $1.00 while the larger sizes alone 
offered at $1.024 remained unsold. 
Cobras sold at 70c. Calcutta alum 
tanned ramgodies, 14/15 inches, sold 
at 18¢ an inch. 






7, CUTTING DIES 


DOUBLE & SINGLE EDGE CLICKERS 


EVENTS . 


July 9-12, 1959—45th Annual Convention 
of Shoe Service Institute of America. Con- 
gress Hotel, Chicago, Il. 

July 23-26, 1950—Baltimore Shoe Club 
Show, Lord Baltimore Hotel, Baltimore, 
Maryland. 

Aug. 21-25, 1950—National Luggage 
and Leather Goods Show, sponsored by 
Luggage & Leather Goods Manufacturers 
of America, Inc. Palmer House, Chicago, 
Ill. j 

Sept. 5-7, 1950—Allied Shoe Products & 
Style Exhibit for Spring. Hotel Belmont- 
Plaza, New York City. 

Sept. 6-7, 1950—Official opening of Amer- 
ican Leathers for Spring, sponsored by 
Tanners’ Council of America, Inc., Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel, N. Y. 

Oct. 15-18, 1950—First joint convention 
for tanners, shoe manufacturers and 
retailers. Sponsored by Canadian Shoe 
Council. Quebec City, Canada. 

Oct. 25, 1950—Annual Fall Convention. 
National Hide Assn. Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago. 

Oct. 26-27, 1950—Annual Fall Meeting, 
Tanners’ Council of America. Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago. 

Oct. 29-Nov. 2, 1950—National Shoe Fair, 
sponsored by National Shoe Manufacturers 
Assn. and National Shoe Retailers Assn., 
Palmer House and other hotels, Chicago. 

Nov. 12-15, 1950—Spring Shoe Show, 
sponsored by the Southwestern Shoe 
Travelers Assn. Adolphus, Baker and 
Southland Hotels, Dallas, Tex. 

Nov. 26-30, 1950—Popular Price Shoe 
Show of America, sponsored by New 
England Shoe and Leather Assn. and 
National Assn. of Shoe Chain Stores. 
Hotels New Yorker and McAlpin, New 
York City. 








MACHINE PERFORATING DIES 
MALLET & WALKER DIES 








STAR DIE G SUPPLY CO. 


i? STEWART ST. LYNN, MASS. 
VEL -LY¥nn 5°3914-15 
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Ajax Machine Co. Oe, 
Amalgamated Leather Cos., Inc. » a2 
American Extract Co. .. Seichrrerres 40 
Barbour Welting Co. Hone. Cats 
Brezner, N., & Co., Inc. Nearer 34 
Brown Co., The : YA ae 
Campello Shank Co. ............ ee 
Chemical Service Corp. ere | 
Colonial Tanning Co. okengtereiera es een 
Commercial Controls Corp. ..... «s 38 
Crompton-Richmond Co., Inc. ....... 13 
Davis Leather Inc. P arte tee 
Dow Chemical Co., The ............. 15 
Florida Tanning & Sponge Co., Inc. 37 
Gebhardt, A. L., Co. ..... 32 
Geigy, Co., Inc. .... _. Front Cover 
Hadley Bros.-Uhl Co. 27 
Huch Leather Co. ee 
Irving Tanning Co. . ; 36 
Isaacson-Greenbaum ................ 39 
Itzkowitz, M., & Sons, Inc. .. aden. tae 
Legallet Tanning Co. ea rece ee ean 14 
Lichtman, J.. & Sons ..... 33 
Limon, Geo., Tanning Co., Inc. con ae 
Lincoln, L. H., & Son, Inc. Lh Sire tas 39 
Lynn Innersole Co. SRE ae aay 27 
Milwaukee Last Repair Co. .......... 32 
Ohio Leather Co., The ...... oe 
Orthmann Laboratories, Inc. ......... 40 
Phillips-Premier Corp. .............. 9 
Pilar, A. J. & J. OO. . eRe ey: 34 
Prime Mfg. Co. . ern h err mL” 
River Plate Imp. & Exp. Corp. ........ 33 
Safety) Box Toe. Co... 2.626. 6 ccive nes 21 
Schlossinger & Cia, Ltda. ........... 32 
Standard Dyewood Co., Inc. ......... 34 
Standard Embossing Plate Mfg. Co. .. 33 
Star Die & supply Co............226% 42 
Superior Tanning Co. ............... 37 
UOT a ae 42 
Taylor, Thos., & Sons, Inc. ..... Back Cover 


United Shoe Machinery Corp. 17, 23 and 29 


Young,.J: S., Co... llr BA eS Me 


TABER 
PUMPS 


@ Have been meeting the special 
requirements of the Tannery since 
1859 .. Write for Bulletin TP-629. 


TABER PUMP CO 
. (Est. 1859) 
300 Elm Street Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Control makes a better pitcher. And 
controlled manufacture from cutting of logs through processing of fibers 


to finished product makes Onco a better insole. 


Today, as a result, more and more reputable shoe manufacturers rely on Onco 


for quality. So can you. 


Whatever your insole need, you'll find that Onco in all grades offers a wider 
selection to meet your needs exactly. Still more important, every Onco Insole is 
guaranteed to be of excellent quality . . . stronger, more uniform, more 


flexible, positively “pipe-proof” when flexed. 


Why take less than the best? Always look for the Onco Trademark stamped 
on every insole. It’s your assurance of better business through 


constant uniformity and higher quality. 






BROWN COMPANY, 500 Fifth Avenue, New York 18, N. Y. 
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Copr. 1950 Thomas Taylor & Sons 


TAYLORED -TO-FIT® 











